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LUCIFER.: 


ON THE WATCH TOWER. 


THE President-Founder arrived at Charing Cross in the evening 
of June 8th; he reached Marseilles on May 30th, and went from 
there to Madrid to see the Madrid Branch and its well-known 
President Sefior Xifré, who has done so much for Theosophy in 
Spain. The President’s journey to England was delayed by a land- 
slip that blocked the railway and shut him up in a Spanish village. 
He did not, however, waste his time there, as he wrote the Execu- 
tive Notice that will be found in “Theosophical Activities.” The 
President was met at Charing Cross by the General Secretary of the 
European Section, and came on to the Sectional Headquarters, 
where he resides during his stay in England. On the 20th he went 
over to Holland, to visit the Lodge at Amsterdam, where he is the 
guest of those faithful workers, Mmes. Meulemann and Windust, 
and Mr. Fricke. 


The great question as to whether we exist de jure or not is set at 
test by the existence of an instrument from “ the New York Society,” 
placing all authority in the hands of the President-Founder, in 
whom thus incarnated all the powers of the Society. The perturbed 
spirits who were not sure if they were constitutionally embodied, or 
had merely seized on their earthly dwellings after a de facto but 
casual fashion, may therefore rest in peace; they have a duly-recog- 
nised right to their present bodies, and exist de jure in a highly 
respectable way. So here we are at the end of ‘our constitutional 
troubles, and we may hope to go on at peace, without any further 
waste of time, 
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It is interesting to note how in many “savage” races traditions 
and customs remain indicative of knowledge that has vanished 
away. Among the Maoris of New Zealand these are specially 
noticeable, and show very plainly that the ancestors of this remark- 
able race were possessors of at least some fragments of Occult learn- 
ing. Ere the colonising English set foot in the islands there were 
schools of astronomy, inythology, pharmacy and history open to the 
eldest sons of high priests—the priesthood being hereditary—and 
schools of agriculture, manufacture, fishing and hunting open to all. 
In the first-named schools the traditional mantrams, etc., were 
rehearsed, the most scrupulous care being exercised to preserve the 
magnetic isolation of the pupils, and the students were examined at 
intervals, the “ pass examination” being a manifestation of the 
power to kill a person with an invocation. Sacred teaching was 
given only between sunset and midnight, the teachers were unpaid, 
and celibacy was enforced on the pupils. The school of astronomy 
held its sessions from sunset to sunrise; stars were observed and the 
periods for cropping, bird and fish catching, etc., were fixed. One, 
two or three women were present to perform religious rites, 


ATUA is the One from whom all proceeds, aud IIc began the 
work of creation in darkness, singing: “ Po (darkness) begat Teao 
(light).” Fourteen are the heavens, and many are the Gods; some 
live in the heavens and some, for their disobedience, were cast down 
into the lower worlds and dwell there. There was war in heaven, 
and the conquered were sent “ tumbling down to the worlds below.” 
Blood and fat are man’s life and the heart is the seat of the spirit— 
the “cave of Vishnu.” Man’s body came from the red earth, and 
his lungs from the clouds; his heart, kidneys, blood and Spirit were 
obtained from God by prayer. Man’s Soul was to be trained, and 
Wi taught: ‘‘ Educate and build up the Soul, that it may go 
correctly to the world of Spirits.” When I was in New Zealand I 
sought information about the race that dwelt there ere the white 
man came, and learned much from some who had studied carefully. 
The above facts were gathered from John White’s monograph, The 
Ancient History of the Maoris. 
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There has been much discussion on the part played by 
“ heredity ” in the production of a criminal class, and vicious quali- 
ties are often said to be ‘‘inherited.” While we must not forget that 
all manifestation of qualities down here must be made by way of the 
body, and must therefore be coloured by inherited physical con- 
ditions, neither must we forget that mental qualities belong to the 
Ego, and are brought with it into incarnation. The following state- 
ment, as being against the loose popular idea of criminal heredity, 
may be found interesting : 

I have repeatedly seen the most virtuous children of the most vicious parents ; 
and on the other hand, I have known the children of the most virtuous parents 
to turn out the most hardened criminals. There isa pretty general and settled 
conviction among scientific crimonologists that moral qualities, purely and simply 
as moral qualities, are not transmitted. (W. F. M. Round, the Secretary of the 
National Prison Association in the U.S.A., a penologist of high repute. Quoted 
in Forum.) 

This supports the views of the later school of Evolutionists, led by 
Weissmann, which does not regard virtuous and vicious qualities as 
transmissible from parents to offspring. 
+ 
. . 

Often in conversation with orthodox Hindus, I find myself 
challenged on the possibility of communication with Jivanmuktas, 
with Those Who have gained liberation and are free from the com- 
pulsory wheel of births and deaths. It may be useful to give here 
the substance of Shri Shankaracharya’s commentary on Sfitra 32, 
Pada 3, Adhyàya 3 of the Brahma Sútras : 

Adhikarika Purushas remain till their duty (Adhikara) is fulfilled. 


The great Teacher remarks that it is stated in the Itihdsas and 
Puranas that Brahma Gny4nis (knowers of Brahma, hence liberated 
Souls, or Jivanmuktas) te-incarnate ; e.g., the Scripture states that 
the old Rishi named Apantaratamas re-incarnated as Krishna Dvai- 
payana, under the orders of Vishnu. It is also stated that Vash- 
ishtha, a mind-born son of Brahm4, having lost his body by the 
curse of Nimi, re-incarnated from Mitra and Varuna, under the 
orders of Brahm4. It is also stated in the Scripture that Bhrigu 
Mahfrshi and some others, also mind-born sons of Brahma, re- 
incarnated in the Varuna sacrifice. Sanatkumfra also, a mind-born 
son of Brahma, re-incarnated as Kum4rasvami, owing to the vow 
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He Himself made to Rudra. We also read often in the Scripture 
that Mah4rshi Narada and others re-incarnated. Even in the Vedas 
we read that Brahma Gny4nis reincarnate. Some of these re- 
incarnate after leaving the present body; others, by the power of 
Yoga, enter other bodies, while still remaining in the present body. 
All these appear, from the Scripture, to have mastered the meaning 
of all the Vedas. ‘These—Apantaratamas and others—Who have 
been ordered to perform the duties necessary for the preservation of 
the world, remain for the fulfilment of these duties. Just as the 
Sun, after performing the duties pertaining to the system (Jagat) 
for one thousand Yugas, at the end of that period enjoys Mukti, 
without rising or setting ; just as the living Brahma GnyAnis enjoy 
Mukti after exhausting their Karma; so Apantaratamas and others, 
Who are Ishvaras (Lords) being appointed by Parameshvara (the 
Supreme Lord) for different duties, remain till the orders are ful- 
filled, and enjoy Moksha after that. 


2 
a 


s 

This puts it beyond doubt that in the opinion of the great Shan- 
karacharya it was possible for Jivanmuktas to remain within the 
sphere of earth, in order to discharge the duties laid upon Them by 
supreme authority. In one of the sections of the forthcoming third 
volume of The Secret Doctrine, entitled “The Mystery of Buddha,” 
there is an explanation intensely interesting to all Occult students, 
dealing in detail with the conditions under which continued work 
on earth is possible for even the loftiest Souls. In this connexion 
is also shown the relationship that existed between the Buddha, 
Shankarach4rya, Jesus, Apollonius of Tyana, and others. 

+ 
. & 

It is very interesting to find Prof. Roberts-Austen, C.B., F.R.S., 
lecturing on metals at the Royal Institution, speaking of “ certain 
phases in the life-history of metals,” saying that metals and alloys 
“really present close analogies to living organisms,” and affirming 
“that a future generation will speak of the evolution of metals as we 
now do of that of animals, aud that observers will naturally turn to the 
sun as the field in which this evolution can best be studied.” How 
delightful, too, to listen to the learned Professor of the nineteenth 
century speaking with a certain almost affectionate regard of the 
once-derided alchemists : 
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If the alchemists constantly draw parallels between living things and metals, 
it is not because they were ignorant, but because they recognised in metals the 
possession of attributes which closely resemble those of organisms. “The first 
alchemists were gnostics, and the old beliefs of Egypt blended with those of 
Chaldea in the second and third centuries. . . . ‘‘Men have being ”— con- 
stitution—“ like metals ; ” you see how closely metals and life were connected in 
the minds of the alchemists. 

The Professor guards himself against being supposed to attribute 
consciousness to metals, as he considers that their changes are 
brought about from outside, while the conduct of conscious beings 
is guided from within. May be, he will go further after a while, 
and if not “a future generation” will, and then differences of degree 
in life will be recognised rather than of kind. 
æ. 
* e 

The Indian Mirror has the following, and one can but wish that 
al] Englishwomen who visit India would speak as sensibly as does 
Miss Billington : 

Miss Billington, who made a careful study of Indian women during her 
recent tour in this country, makes the following observations bearing on the 
subject:—The mistake which it invariably seems to me is initially made in 
approaching the subject of the condition of Indian women, is to adopt a tone of 
patronage towards them, forgetting always that they possessed a civilization already 
old when our own began, while there is a tendency to look for the mistakes 
and shortcomings of the system, rather than to seek the recommendations and 
advantages which it must undoubtedly own when we bear in mind that it has 
survived long centuries of revolution, change, and conquest. My own inquiries 
showed me that in the majority of cases where European education had been 
accepted, it is seldom accompanied by any desire to set aside old social 
habits. 

+ 
. è 

Our brother, Parbati Charun Roy, is publishing some interest- 
ing autobiographical sketches in a Spiritualistic magazine, called 
The New Age. He sawa little of H. P. B., and she treated him with 
the affection which so readily flowed out to all Hindus and to the 
Indian land. Babu Parbati Roy was very much Anglicised at one 
time, and H. P. B. attacked him on this in an affectionate way; she 
wrote : 


I do fervently hope and pray that some day will find you a good Aryan, and 
in your dhoti again. 
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Writing in 1888 a warin letter of invitation to Lansdowne Road, she 
says: 

Do come, I shall be so glad, my love for the benighted Hindus having been 
increasing these years in proportion to your love for the civilization and sciences 
of those accursed Europeans—the symbol of every evil. 

Poor Europeans! yet she loved many of them well, and they stood 
by her faithfully to the end. And surely, also Masters have ‘Their 
disciples in all lands, although more in India than elsewhere. 

- € ` * 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the European Section of the 
Theosophical Society assembled at the Portman Rooms, Baker 
Street, on July 4th, and was called to order by the President- 
Founder at 10 a.m. A large number of delegates were present and 
many members and friends. The President, on taking the chair, 
was challenged as to his right to take it by a delegate of the Bow 
Lodge—a challenge at once put aside as unconstitutional. After 
the roll-call and the election of Messrs. Mead and Glass as Secre- 
taries of the Convention, the General Secretary of the Indian 
Section, and Dr. Weekes Burnett, the delegate of fifteen of the 
Branches in America now organizing as the American Section, were 
received. An attempt of the delegate of the Bow Lodge to have 
read from the minutes of the last Convention some matter referring 
to contentions was defeated, and the Chairman then delivered his 
opening address, an able and conciliatory account of the late 
troubles and present position of the Theosophical Society. 

Dr. Archibald Keightley, President of the H. P. B. Lodge, then 
asked that a resolution of Mr. Coryn’s challenging the de sure 
existence of the Society, should be taken before the election of 
officers. The President ruled that the motion was out of order, 
since the President, with the formal approval of his General 
Council, had already decided that the legal status of the Society 
was unimpeachable, and their decision was the law of the Society, 
until the President was impeached, the General Secretaries were 
discharged, and a new Council had reversed the decision. The 
President’s ruling was hotly challenged, and with rare generosity, 
the President permitted argument on his ruling, and the final sub- 
mission of it to the vote of the Convention; it was upheld by 
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thirty-nine votes to fourteen. The President then informed 
the Convention that he had received a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the new Theosophical Society in America, but that he 
declined to present it to the Convention, on the ground of the dis- 
courteous form of its address, since it was his duty to protect the 
Society from insult. Another hot set of speeches from Mr. 
Judge’s adherents against the ruling of the Chair followed, 
and after a time Mrs. Besant rose, and while deferring to the 
tuling of the Chair, asked that as a matter of courtesy the 
letter might be read and then laid on the table, although 
as it contained an attack on members of their body, it 
could not be accepted and the attack thus endorsed. On this, a 
division was taken, and by thirty-nine votes to thirteen, Mrs. 
Besant’s proposal was carried. But as the proposal prevented the 
endorsement by the Convention of Mr. Judge’s personal attack on 
his antagonists, and merely allowed the courtesy of receiving and 
teading the letter, the delegates of the eight Lodges supporting Mr. 
Judge, with their friends, left the Convention after an excited 
protest. The business thereafter went smoothly on; Mr. Mead was 
unanimously retlected Secretary, Mr. Cuffe Treasurer, Señor Xifré, 
Mr. Fricke, M. Arnould, Mr. A. P. Sinnett, and Dr. Wynn 
Westcott Executive Committee, and Messrs. Faulding and Moore 
Auditors. Dr. Zander’s name was withdrawn from the Committee, 
as the Swedish Lodges have become a Section of the Theosophical 
Society, and a congratulatory resolution to the new Section was 
passed, Count Wachtmeister voicing the fraternal greetings he had 
brought from Sweden. £50 were then voted to the Headquarters’ 
Treasury at Adyar as a special gift. 


Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s appointment to the Vice-Presidency was 
received with much warmth, and was unanimously recommended 
by the Convention to the approval of the Lodges. His long mem- 
bership in the Society, his world-repute as an author, and his 
character for perfect uprightness and courage, obviously marked him 
out as the best possible holder of the second place in the Theoso- 
phical Society, and it was small wonder that his acceptance of office 
at the moment when the Society had been so bitterly attacked, 
roysed much enthusiasm, increased still more by the way in which 
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he replied to the greeting and by his expression of the hope that 
the effect of all the troubles might be the drawing together more 
closely of all the members of the Theosophical Society. Mrs. 
Besant’s resolution for a Committee to receive and consider amend- 
ments to the Constitution was then adopted in a slightly modified 
form, and the Committee proposed by her—and previously sub- 
mitted by her to the Blavatsky Lodge—was agreed to: Dr. Westcott, 
Dr. Coryn, Messrs. Sinnett, Mead, Firth, Corbett, Jevons, Miss 
Cooper and herself. At the evening meeting “Reincarnation " was 
chosen as the subject, and short speeches were made by the 
President, Messrs. Mead, Kingsland, Firth, B. Keightley, Glass, 
Leadbeater and Mrs. Besant. 

On the second day of the Convention, resolutions of fraternal 
good wishes were passed unanimously to the new Theosophical 
Society in America—moved by Mr. Kingsland and seconded by 
Mrs. Besant—to the loyal Branches of the late American Section of 
the Theosophical Society, now organising as a new section—pro- 
posed by Mrs. Cooper Oakley and seconded by Mr. Firth—and 
to the Australian Section—proposed by Mrs. Besant and seconded 
by Mr. Williams, a word of thanks to Countess Wachtmeister and 
Mr, Staples being included in this. An amendment to the greeting 
of the loyal Branches in America was moved by a private member, 
but negated by the unanimous vote of the Lodges. A useful dis- 
cussion on Theosophical work followed, and the meeting closed with 
a warm vote of thanks to the President for coming to Europe to 
defend the Theosophical Society. In the afternoon the annual 
photograph was taken, and the pleasantest of gatherings passed in 
conversation and questionings; the evening meeting was held in 
the large hall of the Portman Rooms, and a very big audience 
listened to the speeches from the President, Vice-President, the 
General Secretaries of the European and Indian Sections, and Mrs. 
Besant, thus closing a Convention which will be memorable in the 
annals of the Society for the final defeat of the attempts to disrupt 
the Theosophical Society, and for the drawing closer of the bonds 
of union in the great majority. And so may the Theosophical 
Society continue on its way, having shown itself strong to resist 
alike external and internal attack, with no words of anger for its 
enemies and safe in the hearts of its friends, 
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ORPHEUS. 
(Continued from p. 286.) 
III. ORPHIC WORKS. 


THE LOGIA. 


I HAVE already in the last chapter spoken of several Syntheses 
or Symphonies of the Logia of the great teachers of classical 
antiquity. Now a Logion is a “ great saying,” and it has precisely 
the same meaning as Maha-vakyam, the technical term applied to 
the twelve great mystical utterances of the Upanishads, such as 
“ That art Thou,” etc. These Logia were universally recognised as 
words of wisdom, and were the most sacred legacies of the sages to 
humanity. They werecollected together and formed the most precious 
“deposits” (daGjxau) of the various nations, the same term being 
also given to the Christian Bible. 

Thus Herodotus calls Onomacritus a “depository of oracles” 
(Sabérqy ypnopev), the word carrying the meaning of “one who 
arranges,” corresponding to the term Vyasa in Sanskrit. These col- 
lections of Logia were then generally called “deposits,” the word 
also bearing the meaning of ‘ testaments ” as containing the divine 
will or dispensation. The saine word is used by Strabo (x. 482) of 
the Laws of Lycurgus, and ecclesiastical writers refer to the 
canonical books as éviu@erm (Eusebius, Chron. p. 994). Hence it 
is that the commentators or arrangers of these scriptures are called 
daberu, the name applied by Herodotus to Onomacritus. 
Grotius declares that the term (a6jm) was applied by the 
Orphics and Pythagoreans to such sacred laws (cf. Jablonski, ii. 397). 

These collections were also called Sacred Utterances (Tepo 
Adya), and Clemens Alexandrinus refers to one such saying of 
Orpheus as “that truly sacred utterance” (ròv dvrws iepòv Adyov)— 
Lobeck, of. crt., p. 714). 
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SECRET WORKS. 

Such books were very carefully guarded and were the secret 
scriptures or bibles of many states. Cicero (De Driv., i. 44) speaks 
of such a Bible of the Veii. The Athenians, in the time of the 
kings, possessed a similar Bible of Logia (Herodotus, v. 90), and 
Dinarchus (Or. c. Demost. 91. 20) tells us that the safety of the state 
depended on this secret scripture (éroppyrous Siabjxas). ‘These occult 
sayings (åróĝera &m) are further called by Suidas (sud voc.) “ with- 
drawn volumes " (Aphia dvaxexwpyxéra), that is to say, books with- 
drawn from public perusal, or in other words, apocryphal, hidden or 
secret (déxpyga). And not only was this the case with the ancient 
writings themselves, hut also with the commentaries upon them, 
and by degrees with everything referring to them, until finally we 
find Themistius, the Rhetorician, in the fourth century, speaking of 
that “mass of archaic wisdom not open to the public or in general 
circulation, but scarce and occult” (oripos dpyaias copias où Kowis ovde ty 
ptow cvuvBovpévys GAARA oraviov xai dwrobérov—Themist., Or., iv 60). 

To the same class of writing we must undoubtedly refer the most 
precious of the Orphic scriptures, especially as we find that the Hymns 
were used in the Mysteries. But besides these there was a host of 
works on various and widely differing subjects, generally referred to 
Orpheus, of the majority of which we only possess the titles. The 
following list of such works is taken from Lobeck (op. cit., pp. 
361-410). 


List OF WORKS. 


1. Amocopta (‘Apoxoria): a title of unknown meaning. Perhaps 
it signifies the “Art of the Good Shepherd” (Apvooxomia), apvds 
meaning “a lamb,” and oxorfa “ watching”; or it may mean 
“ divination by sheep.” 

2. The Argolid (Apyodxd): probably an epic poem. 

The Argonauts (‘Apyovavrixa) ; the famous Argonautic Expedi- 
tion. 

The Laws of the Stars (‘Aorpovopsxa), 

The Bacchtc Rites (Baxyexa). 

On Plants (Tlepi Boravor), ; 

Agriculture (Tewrovxd): especially dealing with the influence 
of the moon. See no. Ir. 
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8. The Deposits (Abra): see under heading “ Logia.” 
9. The Net (Aixrvov): see no. 28. 

10. Twin Natures (Acpvi). 

11. The Twelve Year Cycles (Awdexacrnpiies); Works and Days 
("Epya xai ‘Huépau), the appropriate days for planting, etc; and 
The Calendar (E¢mpep&es). 

Such works were usually referred to under the general title 

t Agriculture” (mep yewpyias); nor were they mere treatises on 

farming, but dealt with nature-workings and the alchemy of the un- 

seen forces of the world-envelope. Thus the famous Book of Naba- 
thean Agriculture dealt with the worshtf of the Babylonians. This 
book is stated by the Arabic translator (904 A.D.), Abfi-Bekr A’hmed 
ben Ali ben Wa’hschijah el Kasdani, or the Chaldean, to have been 
written in Nabathzean or ancient Chaldzic, to have consisted of nine 
volumes, and to have been compiled by three sages, between the 
first and last of whom elapsed no less than 18,000 years. (See 

Chwolsohn’s Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 2 vols., 8vo., Peters- 

burg, 1856, ii. 705.) This book dealt not only with agriculture but 

with religious worship, magical rites and invocations, the occult 
powers of herbs and plants, etc. (See LUCIFER, xiii. 381, art. 

‘‘Ssabians and Ssabianism.”) Moreover we should recollect that 

the great hero in the Eleusinian Mysteries was Triptolemus (Pliny, 

Hist. Nat., vii. 56; Callimachus, Hymn. in Cererem, 22; Virgil, 

Georg., i. 19), who was fabled to have tanght mankind “ agricul- 

ture,” in other words all the arts and sciences. He was the first 

priest of the Great Mother, to whom she imparted al] her mysteries. 

Triptolemus is generally represented as mounted on a winged car 

drawn by serpents (Élite Ceramographique, iii. 48-68; Gerhard, 

Auserles. Vasenbilder, tab. 41 sg.). This is evidently a mythologi- 

cal reminiscence of the “divine men” who taught primitive 

humanity all its arts and sciences. 

12. Zhe Eptgrams (‘Eypappora). 

13. The Theogony (@eoyovia): the degrees ot the divine emanation, 
or the genealogy of the divine powers. 

14. The Enthronings of the Great Mother (@povuspot Mryrpgo) : 
this refers to the mystic rite known as “ Incathedration,” 
which Dion Chrysostom mentions (Or., xii. 387). The 
adepts (oi reAoivres) enthroned the candidate (rév pvovpevov) 
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and circled round him in a mystic dance. In the same 
passage Dion speaks of the accompaniment of strange mystic 
sounds and alternations of light and darkness (rod\éw & dxovorra 
THOUTeY dwriy, oKOrovs Te Kai gwros vda airy dawopérur). 
It was no doubt a ceremony representing cosmic phenomena 
and their application to spiritual development, the candidate 
representing the sun and the enactors of the drama represent- 
ing the planets; or in other words the glorification of the 
conquering sun, or perfected aspirant, by the subordinate 
powers. Proclus, in Plat. Theol. (vi. 13), speaking of the 
order to which the Corybantic powers belonged, writes: 
“Plato, heing persuaded by the mysteries, and by what is 
performed in them, indicates concerning these unpolluted 
Gods. . . . Inthe Euthydemus he makes mention of the 
collocation on a throne, which is performed in the Corybantic 
mysteries.” 


ts. Jncensing (@vyrodxdy). 


16. 


The Sacred Sayings (lepoi Aéyx): see under “ Logia.” 


17 and 18. Zhe Sacred Vestiture (lepoorokxd), and The Rite of the 


19. 
20, 


2I. 


22. 


Girdle (Kara{øoonxórv): candidates on their initiation were 
invested with a band or cord. This reminds us of the 
Brahmanical thread and Parsi kusti. It may also have refer- 
ence to the symbolical draping of the temple statues. 

The Descent into Hades (KaraBaors és “A Sov) : 

The LEarth-Regions (KMoas Koopxai): Astrologers assigned 
seven regions or “climates” (c/:mafa, xAivas)-to the Earth. 
It has been suggested, however, that the proper reading is 
Kricas Koopixai, which would make the work treat of “The 
Building of the Kosmos.” 

The Corybantics (KopvBavnxd): probably having reference to the 
“enthroninugs ” and the myth of the Corybantes, who guarded 
the cradle of the young Bacchus with circle dances and 
musical sounds. 

The Cup (Kparjp): this was also the title of one of the Her- 
metic works. It is the Cup offered by the Deity to the souls, 
from which they drink the wine of wisdom. This may be 
compared with the symbology of the Grail Legend, and will 
be treated of later on. It also refers to the World-Soul, 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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On Precious Stoncs (Abd): the nature and engraving of 
precious stones as talismans. 

On Myth-making (Mv@oroia); that is to say, the art and rules 
of the making of myths or sacred narratives. 

Temple-Butlding (Newrevxnxd): this reminds us of the famous 
“canon of proportion” known to the temple-architects of 
antiquity, but difficult now to discover (cf. M. Vitruvius 
Pollio, De Architectura, ix.). 

The Art of Names (‘Ovopactud) : treating of the names of the 
gods and their interpretation. 

The Orphic Oaths (‘Opxo"Opdxoi): the oaths or pledges taken 
in the Mysteries. 

The Veil (Iléehos): in the public processions of the Pana- 
thenzea this famous mystic Veil or Web (cf. no. 9) was borne 
aloft like the sail of a galley, but this was only the symbol. 
Mystically it signified the Veil of the Universe studded with 
stars, the many-coloured Veil of Nature (cf Philo, De Som., i., 
p. 92, vol. v. Pfeiff.—rd rapwoixAroy ipacpa, rovrovi riv kórpov), 
This was the famous Veil of Isis, that no “mortal” had 
raised, for that Veil was the Spiritual Vesture of the man 
himself, and to raise it he had to transcend the limits of indi- 
viduality, break the bonds of death, and so become immortal. 
Eschenbach (p. 51) is also quite correct in referring this to 
the famous Net of Vulcan in which Mars and Venus were 
taken, and the gods (cosmic powers) laughed in high Olympus. 
Aristotle, quoting the Orphic writings, speaks of the “animal 
born in the webs of the net” (De Gen. Anim., II. i. 613 ¢.). 
Photius (clxxxv.) tells us that the book of Dionysius Ægeensis, 
entitled Netting (Aurvaxd), treated of the generation of 
mortals. And Plato himself (Zim., p. 1079. F.) likens the 
intertwining of the nerves, veins and arteries, to the “net 
work of a basket” or a bird cage. Johannes Protospatharius, 
Hes. Opp. v. 777) says that: “ Homer calls Nature a woman, 
weaving a web with purple threads (our bodies with crimson 
fluids [lit. blood]), on a marble loom (our bones).” And 
Hippolytus (De Antichr., iii. 6. Fabr.) speaks of the “ warp and 
woof, the flesh woven by the spirit.” But all these are only 
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the lower correspondences of the real Web of Destiny, which 
resides in the spiritual nature itself. 

29. On Earthquakes (Tepi Zapory). 

30. The Sphere (Zpaîpa), 

31. Songs of Deliverance (Zwripic), 

32. The Mystic Rites (Telera): see no. 34. 

33. The Triads (Tpraypoi). 

34. The Hymns (Ypva): these Hymns were used in the Mysteries, 
as may be seen from the following arguinents, which I have 
summarized from Taylor's introduction to The Mystical Hymns 
of Orpheus (pp. xxxiv-xxxix). 

Lycomedes says that these Hymns were used in the sacred rites 
pertaining to Ceres, t.e., the Eleusinia, an honour not accorded to 
the Homeric hymns, although the latter were the more elegant. 
And this is borne out by Pausanias (4¢/ca, xxxvii.), who, stating 
that it is not lawful to ascribe the invention of beans to Ceres,” re- 
marks: “he who has been initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, or 
has read the poems called Orphic, will know what [ mean.” Porphyry 
(De Adbstinentia, iv.) tells us that beans were forbidden in the 
Eleusinia. Again, Suidas informs us that the word reer) signifies 
a mystic sacrifice, the greatest and most venerable of all. This word, 
or its cognates, occurs in nearly every Hymn, and Proclus (in Piat. 
Theol. and in Comm. in Alctbiad.), whenever he speaks of the Eleu- 
sinia, calls them the most holy “ Teletai” (dyuirara: rederai). In 
fact, the Thryllitian MS. calls the Hymns “ Teletai,” and Scaliger 
remarks that they contain nothing but such invocations as were 
used in the Mysteries. Moreover, Demosthenes (Or. c. cirtstogtt.) 
speaks of “Orpheus, our instructor in most holy Teletai.” Further, 
it is evident from several of the Hymns that the rites enjoined in them 
were performed at night. Now the lesser mysteries, or those in which 
the drama of the rape of Proserpine was enacted, were performed at 
night, and Sallust (De Dts ct Mundo, iv.) informs us that this drama 
represented the ‘‘descent of souls”—which mystic descent is said 
by Plato in the Republic (Bk. x.) to take place at midnight. From 
all of which I think it may be fairly concluded “‘ that these Hymns 
not only pertained to the Mysteries, but that they were used in the 
celebration of the Eleusinian, which, by way of eminence (xar ¢fox7) 
were called Zhe Mysteries, without any other note of dis- 
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tinction.” And I may further add that this disposes entirely of the 

theory that the Orphics had nothing to do with the Eleusinia 

proper. 

35- The Physics (@vouwd): not in our sense of the word. “ Those 
who investigated the hidden powers, laws and sympathies of 
Nature were called Physici” (gus occultas verum naturalium 
vires rattonesque et sympathtas scrutantur, Phystct dici solent, 
—Lobeck, of. ctt., p. 753)- 

36. The Oracles (Xpnopos). 

37- Oomancy (‘Nocxomxd): divination by means of the eggs of 
certain birds. The white of the egg was used by the clair- 
voyant priest as a mirror of futurity. 


ALL THAT Is LEFT TO US. 


Such are the titles of the works classed under the vague heading 
“ Orphic.” Nearly all are known by their title only, not a line of 
their texts remains, and scholars busy themselves with ascribing 
even such scraps of the flotsam and jetsam from the great wrecks of 
antiquity to some slightly known or entirely obscure writer who 
compiled a work (also now lost) with a somewhat similar title. The 
texts that do remain may be found in any Orphes Opera Omnia, as, 
for instance, of Gesner, and consist of simply the Argonautica, 
Hymni, Libellus de Lapidibus and some Fragmenta, on all of which 
the brains of scholasticism have been employed more to prove ex- 
ternal illegitimacy than internal consanguinity. The Argonautica 
(not to be confounded with the well-known poem by Apollonius 
Rhodius) contain 1,373 verses; the Hymns are ‘generally given as 
eighty-six in number, nearly all being very short; the Lrtheca 
consist of a “‘ proem ” of ninety lines, a “ hypothesis” of seventy-nine, 
and descriptions of twenty stones, varying from 129 to four lines. 
The real Hymns of the Mysteries (whether we possess correct 
translations of the actual Hymns in those now remaining is ex- 
tremely doubtful) were guarded with great secrecy (sub sancti stlentit 
sacramento commendata mystis—Gesner in Prolegg. p. xxvii.). Suidas 
says that the Zs¢heca were included in the ‘‘ Teletai,” that is to say, 
had to do with the same rites, and we are told that such talismans 
are without efficacy if not properly “ consecrated.” Students of the 
Kabalah of the Jews and Chaldzans, and of the Mantra-vidy& of 
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the Hindus, will then very easily comprehend the connection between 
the “ hymns” and “engraving” of talismans, and it may be further 
deduced, if it were not immediately apparent, that the Hymns were 
of the same nature as the Mantras of the Rzg Veda. 


í: ORPHEUS’ THE ‘ INVENTOR.’ 


From a consideration of the titles and nature of the books 
ascribed to Orpheus, it is not surprising to find him spoken of as the 
“inventor” of all the arts and sciences, and the father of civilization. 
He was the poet, the interpreter of the fates, the master of the 
healing art and the inaugurator of mystic ritual. He, therefore, in- 
vented the measures of sacred verse, he was the teacher of Mantra- 
vidya; he discovered the alphabet, was the maker of hieroglyphics 
and syinbols; he wrote down the prophecies and oracles, and devised 
the means of purifying the soul and the body; he was the high 
priest of all mystic rites, the king-initiator. What matter of surprise, 
then, is it that all such attainments and such powers were sumined 
up in the one word “ magic.” 


t ORPHEUS’ THE ‘ MAGICIAN.’ 


As Apuleius (.dfo/., i. 326) says: ‘‘ They who study providence 
in human affairs with greater care (thau others) and approach the 
divine powers (deos) with greater frequency, are vulgarly called 
magicians (Magos), as were of old Epimenides and Orpheus, and 
Pythagoras and Ostanes.” And Apollonius (Zf#., xvi. 390) says 
that the ‘followers of Orpheus should be called magicians 
(uéyous).” Pausanias (vi. 20) further cites an Egyptian opinion 
that “Orpheus was skilled in magic,” and Dio, Maximus, 
Heraclides, Quintilian, and Macrobius, say that it was not 
the wild beasts that were charned, so much as that men of a wild 
and unruly nature were brought back to a milder form of life by 
Orpheus. Euripides (Cyclop., 639) speaks of the “spell of Orpheus” 
(éxw5y 'Oppuh) which the Satyrs desired to possess. It is a power 
that works of its own will, like the “ thunder-bolt,” and reminds us 
of Thors Hammer, the Miélnir, symbolized in the East by the 
Svastika Lf, and recalls the Âgneyâstra, the “ fire weapons,” or 
magic powers, spoken of in the Puranas and Ramayana (see Wilson’s 
Specimens of the Hindu Theatre, i. 297; and The Dream of Ravan, 
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pp. 120-137). These Astras or “supernatural weapons” were the 
higher powers of that art of which the lowest effects are seen in 
“ hypnotic suggestion,” etc., and the scieuce is known in Sanskrit 
as Astra-vidyå. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE KABALISTS. 


It will not be out of place to record here the opinions of three 
learned Kabalists on Orpheus. First, then, let us summon Picus 
Mirandulanus into court (O%ż., p. 106, Ed. Basil): 

“ Although it is not permitted us to publicly explain the secrets 
of magic, which we in the first place extracted from the Hymns of 
Orpheus, nevertheless it will be of advantage to indicate their nature 
by hints drawn from the leading ideas of his aphorisms, in order to 
engage the attention of contemplative minds. The names of the 
gods, of whom Orpheus sings, are not the titles of deceiving demons 
but the designations of divine virtues. Just as the Psalms of David 
are admirably designed for the ‘ work’ of the Kabalah, so are the 
Hymus of Orpheus for natural magic. The number of the Hymns 
of Orpheus [? 88] is the same as the number by which the three-fold 
deity created the zeon, numerated under the form of the Pythagorean 
quaternary. He who does not know perfectly how to intellectualize 
sensible properties by the method of occult analogy, will never 
arrive at the real meaning of the Hymns of Orpheus. The Curetes 
of Orpheus are the same as the powers of Dionysius. The Orphic 
Typhon is the same as the Zamael of the Kabalah. The Night of 
Orpheus is the En Suph of the Kabalah,” etc., 

And we may add that the Pseudo-Dionysius, whose works were 
the source of medieval Christian mysticism, and were held in the 
greatest reverence by Thomas Aquinas, Tauler and Meister Eckhart, 
were copied from the order of the divine hierarchies as set forth by 
Plotinus, Jamblichus, and Proclus, who all, through Plato and 
Pythagoras, based themselves on Orpheus. 

Next Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim writes as follows in his 
Philosophia Occulta (LI. lviii. 203): 

‘The names of celestial souls are many and diverse on account 
of their manifold powers and virtues with regard to lower objects. 
Hence have they been allotted the diverse names which the ancients 
used in their hymns and invocations. In this connection we make 
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remark that every soul of this kind is said, according to the Orphic 
theology, to have a double virtue, polarized into an intellectual and a 
vivifying nature. Thus we find in the heavenly spheres the 
Cribronian Bacchus (Auvíms) and the muse Calliope, and in the 
heaven of [fixed] stars Picionius (Hepxóvos) and Urania. In the 
heaven of Saturn, Amphietus and Polyhymnia; in the heaven of 
Jupiter, Sabasius and Terpsichore; in the heaven of Mars, 
Bassarius and Clio,” etc. 

Finally Athenasius Kircher, in his explanation of the Isiaic 
Tablet, writes as follows (Œd. <£., iii. 123): 

“ All this, Orpheus correctly and graphically describes: ‘ Holy 
Lady, many-named, sceptre-bearer of the famous pole, thou, who 
holdest the midmost throne of all; Lord, who from the Bear holdest 
the seals of the nine!’ And Hecatzus, quoted by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, tells us that the polar plane was, among the 
Egyptians, indicated by an ennead [or hierarchy of nine], and 
Psellus that the all-embracing power of the Bear rules with nine 
holy seals.” 

From these opinions we learn that those who had a knowledge 
of occult nature took a totally different view of the Orphic Hymns 
and writings from the mere scholiast, philologer or archeologist. 
Tt is further interesting to note that Picus refers to the Psalms as 
having certain magical properties; in other words, the Psalms were 
originally Songs of Initiation and invocations, like the Mantras of 
the Reg Veda. I was recently told at Rome by a learned priest, 
that a musician had just re-discovered the ancient rhythm (called 
by the Hindus Svara) of the Psalms, that, although this was known 
to have existed in antiquity, no scholar had been able to discover it, 
but that musical genius had at last come to the help of the incapacity 
of scholarship. Moreover, that the old “bulls” of the Pope had a 
certain rhythm, and without this rhythm none were genuine. That 
is to say that the Pope when speaking ex cathedrd was supposed to be 
under a certain affatus or inspiration. 


IV. GENERAL REMARKS ON ORPHIC THEOLOGY. 
ORPHIC SYMBOLISM. 


Taylor says that the Grecian theology was first “ mystically 
and symbolically” promulated by Orpheus, and so at once goes to 
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the root of the whole matter. To understand that theology, there- 
fore, we must treat it from the point of view of mysticism and 
symbolism, for no other method is capable of extracting its meaning. 
Moreover, in this we only follow the methods and opinions of its 
own adepts, for, as Proclus says: “The whole theology of the 
Greeks is the child of Orphic mystagogy ; Pythagoras being first 
taught the ‘orgies’ of the gods [‘orgies’ signifying ‘ burstings forth ’ 
or ‘emanations,’ from épydw] by Aglaophemus, and next Plato receiv- 
ing the perfect science concerning such things trom the Pythagorean 
and Orphic writings” (quoted by Lobeck, p. 723; who unfortunately 
gives no reference, and so far I have not been able to discover the 
passage in Proclus). 

These symbolical Orphic fables have for a ages baffled the intelli- 
gence of rationalistic literalists, and shocked the prudery of ecclesi- 
astics who, erroneously regarding the Jewish myths as actual 
realities, have fallen into the same error with regard to the fables of 
Orpheus. Nonnus states the simple fact in saying (Expos. in II. 
Invect. c. xviii. 526): ‘‘ Orpheus describes the series of powers, and 
the modes, energisings and powers of being, by means of fabulous 
symbols; and these fables he composes not without shameful 
obscenity.” This ‘‘ shameful obscenity,” refers to the stories of rape, 
incest, dismemberment, etc., of the Gods, so familiar to us in Grecian 
mythology ; all of which things would be highly improper, if recited 
of men or anthropomorphic entities, but which are at once removed 
from such a gross interpretation, when understood as symbolical 
representations of the emanations of divine and lesser powers, and the 
interactions of occult natures. It is contrary to the most elementary 
ideas of justice to ascribe thoughts and intentions to the ancient 
makers of these myths, which only exist in the prurient minds and 
ignorant misconceptions of posterity. 

Thus we find Proclus (Zéheco/., I. iv. 9) writing, “the Orphic 
method aimed at revealing divine things by means of symbols, a 
method common to all writers of divine lore (@copv@ias)”; and 
Plutarch (De Pyth. Orac., xviii.), “formerly the wisdom-lovers 
exposed their doctrines and teachings in poetical fictions, as, for 
example, Orpheus and Hesiod and Parmenides”; and Julian, the 
so-called apostate (Or., vii. 2154), “many of the philosophers and 
theologists were myth-makers, as Orpheus,” etc. In the same 
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Oration (217), he continues, ‘‘ concerning the myths of the Mysteries 
which Orpheus handed down to us, in the very things which in 
these myths are most incongruous, he drew nearest the truth. For 
just in proportion as the enigma is more paradoxical and wonderful, 
so does he warn us to distrust the appearance, and seek for the hidden 
meaning.” Philostratus also (Herorc., ii., 693) asserts that, in read- 
ing the disputes among the Gods in the //tad, we must remember 
that the poet “ was philosophising in the Orphic manner”; and 
Plutarch (De Dedal., Frag. IX. i. 754) tells us that, the most ancient 
philosophers have covered up their teachings in a lattice-work of 
fables and symbols, especially instancing the Orphic writings and the 
Phrygian myths—‘ that ancient natural science both among the 
Greeks and foreigners was for the most part hidden in myths—an 
occult and mysterious theology containing an enigmatical and hidden 
meaning—is clear from the Orphic poems and the Egyptian and 
Phrygian treatises.” 
PHALLICISM. 


These myths were not only set forth in verse and prose, but 
were also represented pictorially and in sculpture in the Adyta of 
the temples. And though it can be argued that in a pure state of 
society, in which the nature and interaction of divine and lesser , 
powers could be taught, such myths and symbols could be under- 
stood without damage to morals, nevertheless, in a degenerate age, 
when the meaning of these symbols was forgotten, grave dangers 
arose, and the insanity of phallicism inoculated its virus into the 
community. Of such symbolical pictures and sculptures we hear of 
a number in antiquity, and even to-day they are to be found in 
Hindu temples. Against such abuses the Christian fathers, ignorant 
of the original intent, and seeing only the evil effect (an effect due to 
the impure minds of the populace of their day and not to the 
devisers of the myths) arrayed themselves. They especially 
instanced a picture of Zeus and Hera in the temple of Samos, which 
Chrysippus, the Stoic, long before their time, in the third century 
B.C., had already explained as representing the reception of the divine 
intellections (oreppatmots Adyous) by primordial matter for the 
creation of the universe, “for matter is Hera and deity is Zeus.” 
(Cf. Clemens, Homil., V. xviii. 667, and Origen, Contra Celsum, 
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IV. xlviii. 540, Ed. Spencer.) And Eustathius (ad. Dion v. 1) 
quotes an Orphic fragment which speaks of “the circle of 
tireless glorious-streaming Ocean, which pouring round Earth 
clasps her within the embraces of his circling eddies ”—where Ocean 
represents the demiurgic Zeus and Earth his consort Hera. 

And so we find Proclus (in /o/¢., p. 388) writing “all that 
Homer says of the intercourse of Zeus and Hera is stated theo- 
logically,” that is to say symbolically and mystically. And again (in 
Parm., ii. 214, Cousin, vol. iv.) : “ Theologists symbolise these things 
by means of ‘sacred marriages.’ In brief the interaction of Divine 
causation is mystically called ‘marriage.’ And when they see this 
interaction taking place among elements of the same kind, they call 
it the ‘ marriage’ of Hera and Zeus, of Heaven and Earth, of Cronus 
and Rhea; but when between lower and higher, they call it the 
‘ marriage’ of Zeus and Demeter ; and when of superior with inferior 
they designate it the ‘marriage’ of Zeus and Core.” 


IDOL-WORSHIP, 


The statues in the Mysteries were also of a symbolical character, 
and Zosimus (v. 41), in the fifth century, when relating the sack of 
Rome by Alaric, king of the Visigoths, laments that, “ the statues 
consecrated by the holy mysteries, with the downfall of these 
mysteries, were soulless, and without efficacy.” The consecration of 
such statues and symbols pertained to the art of theurgy, which may 
throw some light on ‘idol-worship.’ And Proclus tells us (in Crat,, 
p. 28) that, “the adepts placed such ‘organs’ in sympathetic relation 
with the gods, and held them (e.g., the shuttle, the sceptre and the 
key) as symbols of the divine powers.” And Taylor, referring to 
the same passage of Proclus, writes (Myst. Hymn., p. 52, n.): 
“‘Initiators into the Mysteries, in order that sensibles might 
sympathise with the Gods, employed the shuttle as a signature of 
separating, a cup of vivific, a sceptre of ruling and a key of guardian 
power. Hence Pluto, as guardian of the earth, is here said to be the 
keeper of the earth’s keys.” Perhaps students of the Tarot may 
trace the signatures of the four suits in the above symbols. 

Into such statues it was believed that a “soul” or “divine 
power” entered, the technical term for such “immixture” or 
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“insinuation ” (eoxpwis) being the same as that employed for the 
reincarnation of the soul into a body. This may be compared to the 
Hindu theory of A-vesha and A-veshana, which the western diction- 
aries explain as “ possession by devils,” and the pandits as the taking 
possession of a body by a soul, either that pertaining to the body, or 
that of another person. 

G. R. S. MEAD. 


(To be continued.) 


Ir is very curious to notice the hostility with which Theosophy 
is regarded by the ordinary pressman. Dr. Dorman has just written 
a book entitled From Matter to Mind, giving the “ main outline of 
some of the principles of physiology, psychology, and general philo- 
sophy.” The Datly Chronicle bestows considerable praise upon the 
book, but declares that “ Dr. Dorman’s dictum as to the dominance 
of reason is falsified in the lamentable weakness of much of the 
second part of this book. . . . Worst of all is the chapter which 
indicates a lurking sympathy with a credulity affronting to reason 
and degrading to faith. For only sympathy, or at least the feeling 
that there may be ‘something in it,’ can explain the pages wasted in 
exposition of that bundle of logomachies and numerical quiddities 
grouped under the misused term Theosophy.” And so on, and so 
on. The lack of training in sustained thought is at the root of the 
difficulty of understanding Theosophy so often displayed by small 
critics, but one would have thought that Zhe Dazly Chronscle would 
have had on its staff a literary man capable of reviewing philoso- 
phical works. It is good to see that the ancient teaching is finding 
its way into modern scientific books. 
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THE PRAYAG LETTER. 


Mr. JUDGE challenged me to give my opinion on this letter, 
but—acting within his right as Editor—excluded from the columns 
of the Path my answer to his challenge. Not only so, but he 
reverses my answer—and this is outside his right as Editor—by 
saying that I allege the message to be non-genuine, “and thus 
walks beside Col. Olcott in abuse of H. P. B.” In my answer [ 
said very distinctly: “I do not regard the letter as genuine, but 7 
have never attributed it to H. P. B” (italics in article), and I went on 
to give my reasons, drawn almost entirely from H.P. B.’s own writings, 
for not regarding the letter as authentic. I do not complain that 
Mr. Judge should suppress my answer, nor that he should convey to 
his readers’ minds the opposite of my statement about H, P. B. ; for 
I know that it is necessary to his position that I should be repre- 
sented as attacking my dear friend and teacher, and that those who 
do unol see my own words should be confirmed in their belief iu 
this industriously-propagated delusion. 

The publication of the letter, if it should be regarded as from 
H. P. B., may do some harm to the Theosophical Society in India, 
and will certainly injure her memory, as it is in flagrant contradic- 
tion with her definite and published teachings. The recipients of 
it wisely kept it to themselves, and thus little harm was done by 
it, beyond the shutting out of the Theosophical Society of a few 
men who would have been useful members. The gentleman who 
sent it to Mr. Judge is much distressed at the use that has been 
made of it, and the best that can now be done to repair the mischief 
is to publish Mr. Judge’s own letters about it, which will show how 
anxious he was a short time ago that it should not be regarded as 
anti-Brahmanical. 

His second letter is an admirable one, and puts the matters in 
question in a very clear light. In the third, two points are interest- 
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ing; one, that in January, 1894, Mr. Judge frankly stated that he 
was not in a position to ask as to the genuineness of the letter, and 
the second his statement that the channel through which a message 
comes may distort the intended meaning of it— a view which, from 
the context, was intended to depreciate this particular message, and 
which, taken in conjunction with Mr. Judge’s present declaration 
that the message came through H. P. B., seems to put him in the 
position taken by Col. Olcott, and for which he so bitterly attacks 
the latter. 
ANNIE BESANT. 


LETTER I. 


Lonpon. 
July 4th, 1893. 


Dear Sir,—] beg to thank you for writing to me and enclosing a copy of a 
message sent some years ago to the Hindu members of the Prayag Theosophical 
Society. On reading yours I at once felt a confidence that you were making me 
a correct report of the matter, but as important interests and probably events 
are involved, I deemed it my duty to examine the original, so that 1 might be 
able to say I had seen that with my own eyes. That examination I cannot 
make ic time for the next mail, and have therefore to beg your indulgence and 
allowance of delay in replying directly to your questions. Being here in London 
to attend a convention of the Theosophical Society, yours was forwarded to me 
from New York. 

I have read your letter with very great interest. But I do not retreat from 
my circular, nor do I think the letter you copy for me alters either the circular 
or the position of things. It was not because you or others were professors of 
orthodox Brahmanism that that letter spoke as it did; nor was it because 
Buddhism in its exoteric sense is the religion of the Masters. The letter dis- 
tinctly speaks of esoteric Buddhism, and that must be the same as esoteric 
Brahmanism. I should be forced to conclude that the writer of that letter was 
neither an exoteric Buddhist or Brahman. Further than the above, for many 
years I have known that the Masters are neither of above. 

I would ask you to wait a little longer until 1 have seen the original here 
and formed my views a little more. 

I am, 
Sincerely, 
(Signed) Wirtiam Q. JUDGE. 
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LETTER II. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, AMERICAN SECTION, 
GENERAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
HEAD QUARTERS: 144, MADISON AVENUE, 
New York, 


September 28th, 1893. 


My pear S1r,—This letter should have gone some weeks ago, but by a curious 
accident after having written it, it was rolled into the back of my desk, in a 
manner which prevented me from getting it, and thus I have had to re-write 
it as I had no time to take my desk apart. I promised in London to answer 
you more at length. I have read your letter very carefully, and beg to say : 

(1st) Inasmuch as you have never published the message you copy, it cannot 
be possible that that message is the cause of any opposition from the Brahmanical 
community, however much effect it may have had on you. 

(2nd) I think you are altogether mistaken in supposing that the letter quoted 
asks any one to become a Nastika. I do not think it does. If you construe 
esoteric Buddhism to be the same as outside Buddhism, you might be right, but 
the whole of the letter speaks of inner Buddhism, which to my knowledge and 
from my investigation, is the contrary of Nastikism. The reference in the letter 
to Buddhism and Nastikism is, I think, meant for irony and nothing more. 

(3rd) If you will‘look at the matter from an entirely outside point of view, 
not as an orthodox Brahmin but simply as a thinker, is it not quite true that 
there are thousands of “ fakeers,"" Sannyinis, and Sadhus leading the most pure 
lives, and yet being as they are in the path of error, never having had an oppor- 
tunity to meet, see, or’ even hear of any of the Rishis? This is because these 
devotees follow a set of practices based upon some particular system of religion, 
and that clouds their minds from the real truth. It is the same with the 
Buddhist devotees who, sticking to a particular system of metaphysics, are 
clouded as to the truth. It must also be the same with many Brahmins. Is it 
not true that a sincere belief may be erroneous, and that its very sincerity will 
prevent the-believer from seeing the highest truth? Furthermore, is it not a 
fact, that the Rishis, sages and Mahatmas are above all systems of Philosophy, 
Metaphysics and Religion? This is stated in the Vedas. It seems to me that 
in the letter quoted the intention was to show that many Brahmans who de- 
pended too much on orthodoxy could not get at the final truth, however 
sincere. 

1 believe most firmly in the Mahatmas, Masters of Wisdom, and that they 
are not confined to any particular race or time, and that they look down from 
the very height of truth, and see that in order to reach them the devotee must 
rise like them above all systems, and be able to see the truth ander all. The 
Brahman has the greatest opportunity, because his religion is nearest the truth, 


but it is necessary for him to pierce through so-called orthodox teachings, and 
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try to find the truth underneath, even though he continues as a Brahman to 
follow outwardly all the practices which custom enjoins. 

The Brahmans have before them this fact, that centuries ago the Rishis were 
plainly visible and spoke with them, but now-a-days they do not. What is the 
reason? There must be a reason, and the reason can doubtless be found by 
you in your own Shasters. [ have not altered my opinion since reading your 
letter. I still think that the destiny of India is to give truth to the world, but 
that truth must be found underneath of all ceremonies and all practices. It is 
for the Hindus to find out how they should act, so as to bring back again the 
glorious supremacy in spiritual matters which India once held in fact. 

1 sincerely trust that you will not find it necessary to publish the letter, since it 
might lead to too much misunderstanding with men who are not as capable as yourself, 
and as the Bhagwat-Gita says, we should not confuse the mind of the ignorant. I beg to 
offer you the assurances of my fraternal regards. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Wicuiam OQ. JUDGE. 


LETTER III. 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, AMERICAN SECTION, 
GENERAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
HEADQUARTERS: 144, MADISON AVENUE, 
New York, 


January 12th, 1894. 


My DEAR Sir,—I have your letter of the 27th of December, replying to my 
letters of respectively July 4th and 28th of September. I feel much honoured 
that you have taken so much trouble to write me about this matter. 

Respecting the letter in question, 1 was not able to see the original, as Mr. 
Sinnett was too busy to find it, and was not able to recollect all the details, and 
I could not wait in London long enough so as to secure his further attention. 

1 would like to put the case a little differently from yours, thus: 

(a) I asked the Brahmans to co-operate with me in the Theosophical 
Society. 

(b) I said that the Theosophical Society was not in favour of Buddhism as 
against every other religion, and that it could not be called a Buddhist Pro- 
pagation Society. The question as to whether the Theosophical Society is, or is 
not, a danger to Brahmanism 1 do not think I raised in that way, for ] am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the whole world to know whether the Society might 
or might not in some respect be a danger to that religion or any other. What I 
attempted to say was as stated above, and to that I still adhere. 1 know that 
Mrs. Besant, Mr. Fullerton, Mr. Mead, myself, and many others are sympathizers 
with Brahminism, and not with Buddhism, and knowing this, I am qualified to 
state that the Society is not a Buddhist Society, and should not be looked at 
with prejudice by the Brahmans, because they thought it was Buddhist. I do 
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not think that the message referred to is inconsistent with this opinion, for if 
you assume the message to be from one of those personages, it only gives the 
opinion of that personage. Hence I am not able to give any opinion yet on the 
question of the genuineness of the message, nor am I qualified to ask the direct 
question which you request me at the end to do. Supposing that such a ques- 
tion was asked, and the answer came that it was genuine, I do not see myself 
that it would make any difference in my position, as if such an answer was given 
I should not alter my beliefs nor my present attitude which personally is favour- 
able to Brahminism, but as an official is neutral to all religions. I should think 
that this position which I have outlined now in my letter would be sustained as 
a mere matter of academic discussion by any of your friends with whom you are 
accustomed to discuss, and I would be very glad to have you discuss it with them 
if you see fit. 

I knew that you did not mean ill tothe Theosophical Society, although I am 
not well acquainted with you, and am very glad to have you state this to be the 
fact, and also very glad to know that you are not in any hurry to publish the message. 
I am also extremely delighted to have you as a Hindu, and as a Brahman, state 
that you believe that there are Mahatmas. You are, of course, quite justified in 
saying, if you so think, that the particular Mahatmas in question do not exist, or 
are of the sort which you believe in. But I donot regard even that as dependent 
upon that particular letter in question. 1l suppose you take the same view I do 
in regard to the question of letters and the messages from Mahatinas or sages, 
that it may often happen that the channel through which they come may distort 
the intended meaning, and that actual letters written by such personages are 
rare, because of the great forces which such an act on their part would engender; 
certainly if one of them actually wrote a letter with his own hands, no one excepl 
the most ignorant could fail to feel its force; and yet in such a case it might be 
quite possible that they, being above all religions, as the Vedas proclaim, might 
say in their wisdom something that would be contrary to the views of any 
religionist, whether he were Brahman or not. 

I think the Theosophical Society is doing a great deal of good for the 
religion of India, and that it will be found in the years to come to do more and 
more, and certainly the present tour of Mrs. Annie Besant, who is a believer in 
Brahmanism, and not in any sense a Buddhist, is arousing a great deal of 
spiritual interest in your own country for which I am sure you will not be un- 
grateful. Please accept the assurances of my brotherly regard. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Wiittam Q. JUDGE. 


(The italics in above letters are in the original.) 
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Every thought of man upon being evolved passes into the inner world, 
and becomes an active entity by associating itself, coalescing we might term 
it, with an elemental—that is lo say, with one of the semi-intelligent forces 
of the kingdoms. It survives as an active intelligence—a creature of the 
mind's begetling —for a longer or shorter period proportionate with the 
original intensity of the cerebral action which generated it. Thus, a good 
thought is perpetuated as an active, beneficent power, an evil one as a male- 
ficent demon. And so man is continually peopling his current in space 
with a world of his own, crowded with the offspring of his fancies, desires, 
impulses and passions ; a current which re-acts upon any sensitive or nervous 
organisation which comes in contact with it, in proportion to its dynamic 
intensity. The Buddhist calls this his “ Skandha” ; the Hindu gives it 
the name of “ Karma.” The Adept evolves these shapes consciously ; other 
men throw them off unconsciously.* 

No more graphic picture of the essential nature of Karma has 
ever been given than in these words, taken from one of the early 
letters of Master K. H. If these are clearly understood, with all 
their implications, the perplexities which surround the subject will 
for the most part disappear, and the main principle underlying 
Karmic action will be grasped. They will therefore be taken as in- 
dicating the best line of study, and we shall begin by considering 
the creative powers of man. All we need as preface is a clear con- 
ception of the invariability of law, and of the three great planes in 
Nature. i 


THE INVARIABILITY OF LAW. 


That we live in a realm of law, that we are surrounded by laws 
that we cannot break, this is a truism. Yet when the fact is recog- 
nised in a real and vital way, and when it is seen to be a fact in the 
mental and moral world as much as in the physical, a certain sense 


* The Occult World, pp. 89, 90, Fourth edition. 
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of helplessness is apt to overpower us, as though we felt ourselves 
in the grip of some mighty Power, that, seizing us, whirls us away 
whither it will. The very reverse of this is in reality the case, for 
the mighty Power, when it is understood, will obediently carry us 
whither we will; all forces in Nature can be used in proportion as 
they are understood— Nature is conquered by obedience "—and her 
resistless energies are at our bidding as soon as we, by knowledge, 
work with them and not against them. We can choose out of her 
boundless stores the forces that serve our purpose in momentum, in 
direction, and so on, and their very invariability becomes the 
guarantee of our success. 

On the invariability of law depend the security of scientific 
experiment, and all power of planning a result and of predicting the 
future. On this the chemist rests, sure that Nature will ever respond 
in the same way, if he be precise in putting his questions. A 
variation in his results is taken by him as implying a change in his 
procedure, not a change in Nature. And so with all human action; 
the more it is based on knowledge, the more secure is it in its fore- 
castings, for all “ accident ” is the result of ignorance, and is due to 
the working of laws whose presence was unknown or overlooked. 
In the mental and'moral worlds, as much as in the physical, results 
can be foreseen, planned for, calculated on. Nature never betrays 
us; we are betrayed by our own blindness. 1n all worlds increasing 
knowledge means increasing power, and omniscience and omni- 
potence are one. 

That law should be as invariable in the mental and moral worlds 
as in the physical is to be expected, since the universe is the 
emanation of the ONE, and what we call Law is but the expression 
of the Divine Nature. As there is one Life emanating all, so there 
is one Law sustaining all; the worlds rest on this rock of the Divine 
Nature as on a secure, immutable foundation. 


THE THREE PLANES IN NATURE. 

To study the workings of Karma on the line suggested by the 
Master, we must gain a clear conception of the three great planes, 
or regions, of the universe, and of the Principles* related to them. 
In this a diagram may help us, showing the three planes, with the 

* See, for these, MANUAL I. 
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Principles related to them, and the vehicles in which a conscious 
Entity may visit them. In practical Occultism the student learns 
to visit these planes, and by his own investigations to transform 
theory into knowledge. It may be said in passing that the phrase 
“subtle body,” as used below, covers a variety of astra] bodies, 
respectively suitable to the varying conditions of the very complicated 
region indicated by the name “ psychic plane.” 
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Now the matter on these planes is not the same, and speaking 
generally, the matter of each plane is denser than that of the one 
above it. This is according to the analogy of Nature, for evolution 
in its downward course is from rare to dense, from subtle to gross. 
Further, vast hierarchies of beings inhabit these planes, ranging 
from the lofty Intelligences of the spiritual region to the lowest 
sub-conscious Elementals of the physical world. On every plane 
Spirit and Matter are conjoined in every particle—every particle 
having Matter as its body, Spirit as its life—and al] independent 
aggregations of particles, all separated forms of every kind, of every 
type, are ensouled by these living beings, varying in their grade 
according to the grade of the form. No fori exists which is not 
thus ensouled, but the informing entity may be the loftiest Intelli- 
gence, the lowest Elemental, or any of the countless hosts that range 
between. The entities with which we shal] presently be concerned 
are chiefly those of the psychic plane, for these give to man his body 
of desire (KAma Rfipa)—his body of sensation, as it is often called— 
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are indeed built into its astral matrix and vivify his astral senses. 
They are, to use the technical name, the Form Elementals (Rfipa 
Devatis) of the animal world, and are the agents of the changes 
which transmute vibrations into sensations. 

The most salient characteristic of the kamic Elementals is 
sensation, the power of not only answering to vibrations but of 
feeling them; and the psychic plane is crowded with these entities, of 
varying degrees of consciousness, who receive impacts of every kind 
and combine them into sensations. Any being who possesses, then, 
a body into which these Elementals are built, is capable of feeling, 
and man feels through such a body. A man is not conscious in the 
particles of his body or even in its cells; they have a consciousness 
of their own, and by this carry on the various processes of his 
vegetative life; but the man whose body they form does not share 
their consciousness, does not consciously help or hinder them as they 
select, assimilate, secrete, build up, and could not at any moment so 
put his consciousness into rapport with the consciousness of a cell 
in his heart as to say exactly what it was doing. His consciousness 
functions on the psychic plane, and even in the higher psychic 
regions, where mind is working, it is mind intermingled with Kama, 
pure mind not functioning on this astral plane. 

The astral plane is thronged with Elementals similar to those 
which enter into the desire-budy of man, and which also form the 
simpler desire-body of the lower animal. By this department of his 
nature man comes into immediate relations with these Elementals, 
and by them he forms links with all the objects around him that are 
either attractive or repulsive to him. By his will, by his emotions, 
by his desires, he influences these countless beings, which sensitively 
respond to all the thrills of feeling that he sends out in every direc- 
tion. His own desire-body acts as the apparatus, and just as it 
combines the vibrations that come from without into feelings, so 
does it dissociate the feelings that arise within into vibrations. 


THE GENERATION OF THOUGHT-FORMS. 


We are now in a position to more clearly understand the 
Master’s words. The mind, working in its own region, in the subtle 
matter of the higher psychic plane, generates images, thought-forms. 
Imagination has very accurately been called the creative faculty of 
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the mind, and it is so in a more litera) sense than many may 
suppose who use the phrase. This image-making capacity is the 
characteristic power of the mind, and a word is only a clumsy 
attempt to partially represent a mental picture. An idea, a mental 
image, is a complicated thing, and needs perhaps a whole sentence 
to describe it accurately, so a salient incident in it is seized and the 
word naming this incident imperfectly represents the whole; we say 
“triangle,” and the word calls up in the hearer’s mind a picture, 
which would need a long description to fully convey it in words; we 
do our best thinking in symbols, and then laboriously and imperfectly 
summarise our symbols into words. In regions where mind speaks 
to mind there is perfect expression, far beyond anything words may 
convey; even in thought-transference of a limited kind it is not 
words that are sent, but ideas. A speaker puts into words such part 
of his mental pictures as he can, and these words call up in the 
hearer’s mind pictures corresponding to those in the mind of the 
speaker; the mind deals with the pictures, the images, not with 
the words, and half the controversies and misunderstandings that 
arise come about because people attach different images to the same 
words, or use different words to represent the saine images. 

A thought-form, then, is a mental image, created—or moulded— 
by the mind out of the subtle matter of the higher psychic plane, in 
which, as above said, it works. This form, composed of the rapidly 
vibrating atoms of the matter of that region, sets up vibrations all 
around it; these vibrations will give rise to sensations of sound and 
colour in any entities adapted to translate them thus, and as 
the thought-form passes outward—or sinks downward, which- 
ever expression may be preferred to express the transition—into the 
denser matter of the lower psychic regions, these vibrations thrill out 
as a singing-colour in every direction, and call to the thought- 
form whence they proceed the Elementals belonging to that colour. 

All Elementals, like all things else in the universe, belong to 
one or other of the Seven Primary Rays, the Seven primeval Sons 
of Light. The white light breaks forth from the Third Logos, the 
manifested Divine Mind, in the Seven Rays, the “Seven Spirits 
that are before the Throne,” and each of these Rays has its seven 
Sub-rays, and so onwards in sequential subdivisions. Hence, amid 
the endless differentiations that make up a universe, there are 
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Elementals belonging to the various subdivisions, and they are 
communicated with in a colour-language, grounded on the colour 
to which they belong. This is why the real knowledge of sounds 
and colours and numbers—number underlying both sound and 
colour—has ever been so carefully guarded, for the will speaks to 
the Elementals by these, and knowledge gives power to control. 

Master K. H. speaks very plainly on this colour language; He 
says: 
How could you make yourself understood, command in fact, those semi- 
intelligent Forces, whose means of communicating with us are nol through 
spoken words, but through sounds and colours in correlations between the 
vibrations of the two? For sound, light and colour are the main factors 
in forming those grades of intelligences, these beings of whose very existence 
you have no conception, nor are you allowed to believe in them—A theists and 
Christians, Materialists and Spiritualists, all bringing forward their re- 
spective arguments against such a belief—Science objecting stronger than 
either of these to such a degrading superstition.* 

Students of the past may remember obscure allusions now and 
again made to a language of colours ; they may recall the fact that in 
ancient Egypt sacred manuscripts were written in colours, and that 
mistakes made in the copying were punished with death. But I 
must not run down this fascinating by-way. Weare only concerned 
with the fact that Elementals are addressed bv colours, and that 
colour-words are as intelligible to them as spoken-words are to men. 

The hue of the singing-colour depends on the nature of the 
motive inspiring the generator of the thought-form. If the motive 
be pure, loving, beneficent in its character, the colour produced 
will summon to the thought-forin an Elemental, which will take on 
the characteristics impressed on the form by the motive, and act 
along the line thus traced ; this Elemental enters into the thought- 
form, playing to it the part of a Soul, and thus an independent entity 
is made in the astral world, an entity of a beneficent character. If 
the motive, on the other hand, be impure, revengeful, maleficent in 
its character, the colour produced will summon to the thought-form 
an Elemental which will equally take on the characteristics impressed 
on the form by the motive and act along the line thus traced; in this 
case also the Elemental enters into the thought-form, playing to it the 
part of a Soul, and thus making an independent entity in the astral 

* Ibid., p. 100. 
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world, an entity of a maleficent character. For example, an angry 
thought will cause a flash of red, the thought-form vibrating so as to 
produce red; that flash of red is a summons to the Elementals of a 
destructive, disintegrating type, and they sweep in thedirection of the 
summoner, and one of them enters into the thought-form, giving it an 
independent activity. Men are continually talking in this colour- 
language quite unconsciously, and thus calling round them these 
swarms of Elementals, who take up their abodes in the appropriate 
thought-forms provided; thus it is that a man peoples Aes current in 
space with a world of his own, crowded with the offspring of his fancies, 
desires, impulses and passions. Angels and demons of our own 
creating throng round us on every side, makers of weal and woe to 
others, bringers of weal and woe to ourselves—verily, a Karmic 
host. 

Clairvoyants can see flashes of colour, constantly changing, in 
the aura that surrounds every person: each thought, each feeling, 
thus translating itself in the astral world, visible to the astral sight. 
Persons somewhat more developed than the ordinary clairvoyant 
can also see the thought-forms, and can see the effects produced by 
the flashes of colour among the hordes of Elementals. 


ACTIVITY OF THOUGHT-FORMS. 


The life-period of these ensouled thought-forms depends first 
on their initial intensity, on the energy bestowed upon them by 
their human progenitor; and secondly on the nutriment supplied to 
them after their generation, by the repetition of the thought either 
by him or by others. Their life may be continually re-inforced by this - 
repetition, and a thought which is brooded over, which forms the 
subject of repeated meditation, acquires great stability of form on the 
psychic plane. So again thought-forms of a similar character are 
attracted to each other and mutually strengthen each other, making 
a form of great energy and intensity, active in this astral world. 

Thought-forms are connected with their progenitor by what— 
for want of a better phrase—we must call a magnetic tie; they 
re-act upon him, producing an impression which leads to their re- 
production, and in the case mentioned above, where a thought-form 
is re-inforced by repetition, a very definite habit of thought may be 
set up, a mould may be formed into which thought will readily flow 
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—helpful if it be of a very lofty character, as a noble ideal, but for 
the most part cramping and a hindrance to mental growth. 

We may pause for a moment on this formation of habit, as it 
shews in miniature, in a very helpful way, the working of Karma. 
Let us suppose we could take ready-made a mind, with no past 
activity behind it—an impossible thing, of course, but the supposi- 
tion will bring out the special point needed. Such a mind might 
be imagined to work with perfect freedom and spontaneity, and to 
produce a thought-form ; it proceeds to repeat this many times, 
until a habit of thought is made, a definite habit, so that the mind 
will unconsciously slip into that thought, its energies will flow into 
it without any consciously selective action of the will. Let us further 
suppose that the mind comes to disapprove this habit of thought, and 
finds it a clog on its progress; originally due to the spontaneous action 
of the mind, it has now become a limitation ; but if it is to be gotten 
rid of, it can only be by the renewed spontaneous action of the mind, 
directed to the exhaustion and final destruction of this living fetter. 
Here we have a little ideal Karmiccycle, rapidly run through; the free 
mind makes a habit, and is then obliged to work within that limita- 
tion, but it retains its freedom within the limitation and can work 
against it from within till it wears it out. Of course, we never find 
ourselves initially free, for we come into the world encumbered 
with these fetters of our own past making; but the process as 
regards each separate fetter runs the above round—the mind forges 
it, wears it, and while wearing it can file it through. 

Thought-forms may also be directed by their progenitor 
towards particular persons, who may be helped or injured by them, 
according to the nature of the ensouling Elemental; it is no mere 
poetic fancy that good wishes, prayers, and loving thoughts are of 
value to those to whom they are sent; they form a protective host 
encircling the beloved, and ward off many an evil influence and 
danger. 

Not only does a man generate and send forth his own thought- 
forms, but he also serves as a magnet to draw towards himself 
the thought-forms of others from the astral plane around him, of 
the classes to which the Elementals ensouling his own thought- 
forms belong. He may thus attract to himself large reinforcements 
of energy from outside, and it lies within himself whether these 
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forces that he draws into his own being from the external world 
shall be of a good or of an evil kind. Ifa man’s thoughts are pure 
and noble, he will attract around him hosts of beneficent entities, 
and may sometimes wonder whence comes to him the power for 
achievement that seems—and truly seems—to be so much beyond 
his own. Similarly a man of foul and base thoughts attracts to 
himself hosts of maleficent entities, and by this added energy for 
evil commits crimes that astonish him in the retrospect. ‘‘ Some 
devil must have tempted me,” he will cry ; and truly these demoniac 
forces, called to him by his own evil, add strength to it from without. 
The Elementals ensouling thought-forms, whether good or bad, 
link themselves to the Elementals in the man’s desire-body and to 
those ensouling his own thought-forms, and thus work in him, though 
coming from without. But for this they must find entities of their 
own kind with which to link themselves, else can they exercise no 
power. Aud further, Elementals of an opposite kind will repel 
them, and the good man will drive back by his very atmosphere, his 
aura, all that is foul and cruel. It surrounds him as a protective 
wall and keeps evil away from him. 

There is another form of elemental activity that brings about 
wide-spread results, and cannot therefore be excluded from this pre- 
liminary survey of the forces that go to make up Karma. Like 
those just dealt with, this is included in the statement that these 
thought-forms people the current which re-acts upon any sensttsve or 
nervous organisation which comes tn contact with tt, in proportion to tts 
dynamic intensity. To some extent it must affect almost everyone, 
though the more sensitive the organisation the greater the effect. 
Elementals have a tendency to be attracted towards others of a 
similar kind—aggregating together in classes, being, in a sense, 
gregarious on their own account—and when a man sends out a 
thought-form it not only keeps up a magnetic link with him, but is 
drawn towards other thought-forms of a similar type, and these 
congregating together on the astral plane form a good or evil force, as 
the case may be, embodied in a kind of collective entity. To these ag- 
gregations of similar thought-forms are due the characteristics, often 
strongly marked, of family, local and national opinion; they form a 
kind of astral atmosphere through which everything is seen, and 
which colours that to which the gaze is directed, and they re-act on 
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the desire-bodies of the persons included in the group concerned, set- 
ting up in them responsive vibrations. Such family, local or national 
Karmic surroundings largely modify the individual's activity, and 
limit to a very great extent his power of expressing the capacities he 
may possess. Suppose an idea should be presented to him, he can 
only see it through this atmosphere that surrounds him, which must 
colour it and may seriously distort. Here, then, are Karmic limita- 
tions of a far-reaching kind, that will need further consideration. 
The influence of these congregated Elementals is not confined 
to that which they exercise over men through their desire-bodies. 
When this collective entity, as I have called it, is made up of 
thought-forms of a destructive typc, the Elementals ensouling these 
act as a disruptive energy and they often work much havoc on the 
physical plane. A vortex of disintegrating energies, they are the 
fruitful sources of “accidents,” of natural convulsions, of storms, 
cyclones, hurricanes, earthquakes, floods. These Karmic results will 
also need some further consideration. 
ANNIE BESANT. 


(To be continued.) 


On the Thursdays in August Annie Besant is to give five 
lectures at the Blavatsky Lodge, London, entitled “In the Outer 
Court.” They will deal with the steps which lead up to the gateway 
of the Inner Court of the Temple of Wisdom, and have for titles :— 
1. Purification. 2. Thought Control. 3. The Building of Character. 
4. Spirttual Alchemy. 5. On the Threshold. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE HEART. 


Learn to discern the real from the false, the ever-fleeting from the ever-lasting. 
Learn above all to separate Head-learning from Soul-wisdom, the “Eye” from the 
“ Heart” doctrine.— Voice of the Silence. 


[Under the above title I propose to print a series of papers, 
consisting chiefly of extracts of letters received from Indian friends. 
They are not given as being of any ‘‘authority,” but merely as 
passages that I have found helpful, and that I wish to share with 
others. The series commenced in the May number of LUCIFER.— 
ANNIE BESANT] 


THE startling picture of Kâlî standing on the prostrate Shiva 
is an illustration of the utility—the higher use—of Anger and 
Hatred. The black complexion represents Anger; with the sword 
it also means physical prowess; and the whole figure means that so 
long as a man has anger and hatred and pliysical strength lie should 
use them for the suppression of the other passions, the massacre of 
the desires of the flesh. It alsorepresents what really happens when 
first the mind turns towards the higher life. As yet we are wanting in 
wisdom and in mental equilibrium, and so we chase our desires with 
our passions; our anger we direct against our own vices, and thus 
suppress them; our pride also we employ against unworthy ten- 
dencies of the body and mind alike, and thus gain the first rung of 
the ladder. The prostrate Shiva shews that when one is engaged in 
a warfare like this, he pays no heed to his highest principle, the 
Atm4—nay, he actually tramples upon it, and not until he has slain 
the last enemy of his Self does he come to recognise his actual 
position during the fight with regard to the Atma. Thus, Kali 
finds Shiva at her feet only when she has killed the last Daitya, the 
personification of Ahankara, and then she blushes at her insane 
fury. So long as the passions have not been all subdued, we must 
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use them for their own suppression, neutralising the force of one 
with that of another, and thus alone can we at first succeed in 
killing out selfishness, and in catching the first glimpse of our true 
Atm4—the Shiva within us, which we ignore while desires rage in 
the heart. 


Well may we always lay aside our own short-sighted personal 
wish in order to serve Them faithfully ; it is my experience that in 
thus following Their guidance alone one always avoids some 
dangerous precipice against which one was unconsciously running. 
For the moment it seems hard to break away from one’s likings, 
but in the end nothing but joy results from such sacrifice. There 
is no training better than the few brief years of one’s life when one 
is driven by sheer disappointment to seek shelter under the blessed 
Feet of the Lords, for nowhere else is there room for rest. And 
then there grows in the disciple a habit of thinking always that his 
only refuge is in Them, and whenever he thinks not of Them he 
feels miserable and forlorn. ‘Thus from the very darkness of despair 
burns out for him a light that never afterwards grows dim. Those 
whose eyes penetrate the stretches of the far-off future, which are 
veiled from our mortal eyes, have done and will do what is best for 
the world. Immediate resuits and temporary satisfactions must be 
sacrificed, if the end is to be secured without a chance of failure. 
The stronger we desire to make the chances of ultimate success, the 
less should we crave for the reapings of the day. Only by pain can 
we attain to perfection and purity ; only by pain can we make our- 
selves fit servants of the Orphan that cries incessantly for food 
spiritual. Life is only worth having as it is sacrificed at Their Feet. 


Let us rejoice that we have opportunities of serving the great 
Cause by personal sacrifices, for such suffering can be used by Them 
to draw the poor erring Humanity a little step higher. Any pain 
that a disciple may suffer is an earnest for a corresponding gain that 
comes to the world. He should, therefore, suffer ungrudgingly and 
gladly, since he sees a little more clearly than the blind mortality 
for which he suffers. In the whole course of evolution there is one 
law that is only too painfully evident, even to the eyes of the merest 
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tyro, that nothing that is really worth having can be obtained without 
a corresponding sacrifice. 


He who resigneth all sense of self, and maketh himself an 
instrument for the Divine Hands to work with, need have no fear 
about the trials and difficulties of the hard world. ‘‘ As Thou 
directest so I work.” This is the easiest way of passing outside the 
sphere of individual Karma, for one who layeth down all his 
capacities at the Feet of the Lords creates no Karma for himself; 
and then, as Shri Krishna promises: “I take upon Myself his 
balance of accounts.” The disciple need take no thought for the 
fruits of his actions. [So taught the great Christian Master, “‘ Take 
no thought for the morrow.”} 


Do not allow impulses to guide conduct. Enthusiasm belongs 
to feeling, not to conduct. Enthusiasm in conduct has no place in 
teal Occultism, for the Occultist must be always self-contained. One 
of the most difficult things in the life of the Occultist is to hold the . 
balance evenly, and this power comes from real spiritual insight. 
The Occultist has to live more an inner than an outer life. He feels, 
realises, knows, more and more, but shows less and less. Even the 
sacrifices he lias lo make belong morc to the inner world than to the 
outer. In ordinary religious devotion all the sacrifice and strength 
one’s nature is capable of are used in adhering to externals, and in 
overcoming ridicule and temptations on the physical plane. But 
these have to be used for grander objects in the life of the Occultist. 
Proportion must be considered, and the external subordinated. In 
a word, never be peculiar. As the Hansa takesthe milk alone and 
leaves the water behind from a mixture of both, so doth the Occultist 
extract and retain the life and quintessence of all the various 
qualities, while rejecting the husks in which these were concealed. 


How can people suppose that the Masters ought to interfere 
with the life and actions of people, and argue for Their non-existence, 
or for Their moral indifference, because they do not interfere? Folk 
might with equal reason question the existence of any moral Law in 
this Universe, and argue that the existence of iniquities and infamous 
practices among mankind is against the supposition of such a Law. 
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Why do they forget that the Masters are Jivanmuktas and work with 
the Law, identify themselves with the Law, are in fact the very 
spirit of the Law? But there is no need to be distressed over this, 
for the tribunal to which we submit in matters of conscience is not 
Public Opinion but our own Higher Self. It is battle such as this 
that purifies the heart and elevates the soul, and not the furious 
fight to which our passions, or even “ just indignation,” and what is 
termed “ righteous resentment,” impel us. 


What are troubles and difficulties to us? Are they not as wel- 
come as pleasures and facilities? For are they not our best trainers 
and educators, and replete with salutary lessons? Does it not then 
behove us to move more evenly through all changes of life and 
vicissitudes of fortune? And would it not be much to our dis- 
credit if we failed in preserving the tranquillity of mind and equili- 
brium of temper which ought always to inark the disposition of the 
disciple? Surely he should remain serene amid all extetnal storms 
and tempests. It is a mad world this, altogether, if one looks at the 
mere outside of it, and yet how deceptive in its madness! It is the 
true insanity of lunacy where the subject of the disease is ignorant 
of his condition—nay, believes himself perfectly sound. Oh! if the 
harmony and the music which reign within the Soul of things were 
not perceptible to us, whose eyes have been opened to this utter 
madness that pervades the outer shell, how intolerable life would be 
to us! 


Do you not think that it is not quite grateful to be cheerless when 
we are obeying the wishes of our Lords and are out on our duty? 
You should not only have peace and contentment but also joy and 
liveliness, while you are serving Those Whose service is our highest 
privilege and the memory of Whom is our truest delight. 


That They will never desert us is as certain as Death. But itis for 
us to cling to Them with real and deep devotion, If our devotion is 
real and deep there is not the remotest chance of our falling away 
from Their holy Feet. But you know what real and deep devotion 
means. You know just as well as I do that nothing short of com- 


plete renunciation of the personal will, the absolute annihilation of 
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the personal element in man, can constitute Bhakti proper and 
genuine. It is only when the wole human nature is in perfect har- 
mony with the Divine Law, when there is not one discordant note 
in any part of the system, when all one’s thoughts, ideas, fancies, 
desires, emotions voluntary or involuntary, vibrate in response to and 
in complete concord with the “Great Breath,” that the true ideal of 
devotion is attained, and not till then. We only rise beyond the 
chance of failure when this stage of Bhakti is reached, which alone 
ensures perpetual progress and undoubted success. The disciple 
does not fail through lack of care and love on the part of the Great 
Masters, but in spite of these, and through his own perverseness and 
inborn weakness. And we cannot say that perverseness is impossible 
in one who has yet lingering in him the idea of separateness—in- 
grained through zons of illusive thought and corruption, and not 
yet completely rooted out. 


We must not delude onrselves in any way. Some truths are 
indeed bitter, but the wisest course is to know them and face 
them. To dwell in a fancied paradise is only to shut off the real 
Elysium. It is true if we sit down deliberately to find out whether 
or not we have still any trace of separateness or personality left in 
us, any wish to counteract the natural course of events, we may fail 
to find any motive, any reason, for such self-assertion or wish 
Knowing and believing as we do the idea of isolation to be a mere 
product of Mâyâ, ignorance and all personal desires to flow only from 
this feeling of isolation and to be the root of all our misery, we 
cannot but scout these false and illusory notions when reasoning upon 
or about them. But if we analyse the actual facts, and watch our- 
selves all the day, and observe the various modes of our being, 
varying with the different circumstances, a very different conclusion 
will press itself upon us, and we shall find that the actual realisation 
in our own life of our knowledge and belief is yet a far-off incident 
and comes only for a brief moment now and again, when we are 
entirely forgetful of the body or any other material environment, and 
are completely wrapped in the contemplation of the Divine—nay, 
are merged in the Deity itself. 


Tous, through the supreme mercy of our Lords, things on earth 
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are a little plainer and more intelligible than to the man of the 
world, and that is why we are so eager to devote all our life’s energy 
to their service. All activity—charity, benevolence, patriotism, etc. 
—a cynic will say with jubilant sneer, is mere barter, is a pure 
question of give and take. But the nobler aspect which even this 
jeered-at, mercantile honesty—strictly construed and applied to 
higher walks of life—presents to the higher eye, is beyond the ken 
of the supercilious mocker; and so he laughs at and scouts honesty, 
calling it mercantile, and the foolish and light-hearted world, thirst- 
ing for a little mirth, laughs with him and calls him a shrewd and 
witty fellow. If we look at the surface of this wonderful sphere of 
ours, nothing but sadness and gloom will overspread our souls, and 
despair will paralyse all efforts at bettering its condition. But, 
looking beneath, how all inconsistencies melt away, and everything 
appears beautiful and harmonious, and the heart blooms and is 
gladdened, and liberally opens its treasures to the surrounding 
universe. So we need not feel disheartened at any frightful sight we 
see, nor mourn over the madness and the blindness of the men 
amidst whom we are born. 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO HOUSES. 
(Concluded from p. 331.) 
CHAPTER IV. 


“ Say, Jess,” said Liz. “You know that girl [ cheeked, down 
to the office? 

Jessamy started; she was kneeling before the fire, making the 
kettle boil for Liz’s breakfast: it was very early, and the room was 
chill. 

“ Yes.” 

“í She’s dead.” 

Jessamy poured the boiling water on to the tea leaves, and bent 
her head lower. 

“ And T'I] tell you what, I ain’t sorry.” 

u O Liz ! ” 

“Ah! O Liz! I say Iain’t sorry, and not because of her neither; 
there’s some one else as is paid out by her dying.” 

“Who is that ?” 

“Er young man,” said Liz. 

Jessamy set down the teapot and shivered. 

‘OE’s as mean as they make 'em,” said Liz. “’E’s no gentle- 
man, ‘e isn’t. She’s well out of her bargain, she’s better dead than 
‘jis.—O Lor! Jess! you're going off! Don’t you go off, Jess, dear.” 

She was holding the other in her arms, and rubbing her hands. 
Jessamy slipped to the floor, and Jay there shivering. Liz’s 
thoughts were diverted for the nonce, and by the time her sister 
had recovered, it was time for her to depart, which she did, after 
bestowing upon Jessamy a resounding kiss. 

Jessamy sat listlessly by the fire, her head drooping, her 
hands lying nervelessly in her lap; she felt very ill that morning; 
she had had a terrible night. and her chest ached woefully; her 
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life-springs were at their lowest ebb. As she sat, the door opened, 
and the old woman entered. 

“ There you are,” she croaked. 

“Get up, my gal; theres a servant gal coming to ‘ave 'er 
fortune told. May be things is looking up.” 

Jessamy rose. 

“You know,” she said, her voice shaking, “that I don’t really 
see things in the crystal.” 

“ Don’t you? Don’t make no odds! I’m sure 1 thought you did; 
you lied like a good one, my gal. Come on now, rubitup! Where's 
the cards? This is good for one and six, I reckon.” 

“It is utterly impossible,” said Jessamy, tremulously, “ that I 
should pretend to see things I do not see.” 

“Eh! Oh, the gal’s off er ’ead! Don’t you be a fool now—come 
on.” 

“I cannot look in that crystal.” 

“I s’pose you're afraid of getting in quod. Lor! it ain't so bad 
when you’re used to it. It’s better than the ’ouse.” 

“I will not help you to cheat that girl.” 

The old woman stared at her; then broke into a shriek of rage, 
and dealt her a violent box on the ear, that sent her reeling across 
the room; then she pounced on her, ere she had recovered breath, 
or the power of lucid thought, and, seizing her by the hair, shook 
her violently to and fro, uttering furious threats and abuse, winding 
up with an enquiry as to whether she meant to obey. 

“No,” panted Jessamy. ‘‘No—I won’t—I—ah—h—h.” 

It was a scream of agony, and was not without cause; for a 
leather strap hurts not a little, to say nothing of a brass buckle. 
The buckle cut her temple, drew the blood, and nearly stunned her. 
The old woman, though past sixty, was infinitely stronger than the 
girl, who had no muscular force, and scarcely any breath. Jessamy 
was a babe in the hands of the furious old virago, and in five 
ininutes, hysterical with fright, blind with pain, and nearly fainting 
with exhaustion, she gave in. 

“Let me go,” she sobbed. ‘I'll tell any lie you like—let me 
go.” 

The woman released her, and Jessamy sank weeping to the 
floor; in her misery and anguish, the sense of shame and defeat 
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added the bitterest sting. The old woman pushed her roughly 
with her foot. 

“ Get up, now,” she said. ‘Don’t you whine. Who've you to 
thank but yourself, you little fool? Get up.” 

Jessamy rose, and sat down; the old woman dropped the 
crystal in her lap, and she took it mechanically. There was a tap 
on the door, and the girl arrived—giggling. There followed 
manipulation of the cards, and the old woman turned to Jessamy. 

“ Now then, dear,” she croaked. “You look and see what the 
sperrits shows you for this’ere young lady. Oh! she’s a wonderful 
good medium, my dear, is my granddarter; ain’t you, Jess?” 

Jessamy, sick at heart, lifted the ball and fixed her eyes steadily 
upon it; a little shudder ran through her, followed by a curiously 
dream-like feeling. The smart of the bruises, the throb of her cut 
temple, vanished ; she saw the lines of the fabric of her dress through 
the crystal globe. Suddenly the lines seemed to blend; to run into 
one—a light seemed to grow, to throb, to burn, in the ball into 
which she gazed; her eyes appeared to see nothing; it was not 
with her eyes, but through them, with a strange inward sight, that 
she beheld a picture slowly form. 

A broad green plain, a bright blue sky, a tent pitched on the 
green sward, a veiled figure standing at the tent door, itshone hefore 
her, and vanished. She strained her eyes to see farther, she heard 
the old woman's voice. 

“ Ask her what she sees, my dear.” 

Then to the girl, rather timidly asking what the vision had 
been, she answered feebly, 

“ A field, a wide field, a blue sky, a tent—” 

“ It’s where you'll meet your sweetheart, my dear,” croaked the 
old woman. 

“Theresa star in the crystal,” muttered Jessamy, dreamily 
and smiling. ‘It grows, it burns, a red star, no, white, it’s white. 
‘I have seen His star in the East,’ is that it?” 

“ It’s awful good luck for you,” murmured the chorus. 

“It’s changing,” whispered Jessamy. “It is a face, white as 
marble, the eyes look at me, the mouth smiles. Pity! it pities, it 


is the face of God.” 
“The sperrits make her talk wild-like,” said the old woman, 
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indulgently. “They're like that. It’s the good gentleman you'll 
marry, my dear.” 

But the old woman was puzzled by the sudden change of 
delivery in the young seeress, though she realised that the new 
style was worth more money than the former. Why had the girl 
made that fuss, she reflected, if she was going to act like this—for it 
was magnificent acting. Jessamy lay white, rigid, smiling, her 
eyes like fire, her bosom scarcely heaving, her voice whispering 
dreamily ; even as the girl spoke, the door was pushed open, and a 
man entered quietly. He was a slight, dark man, fashionably 
dressed ; his eyes fell on the girl, and he sat down noiselessly by 
the door—uunoticed. 

“I see a Temple,” murmured Jessamy. “Shining in the sun ; 
it is a mighty city, built by a race of giants, ruled by Gods. Down 
through the shining streets the virgins go, the virgins of the 
Temple; before them goes the Priest. I know his face! Teacher 
and Friend! why did you let me go? Ah! it was pride, ‘ By that 
sin fell the angels.’ Draw me back to thee. Back! bring me 
back!” 

The chorus sat open-mouthed, the girl stared stupidly at the 
seeress, the man leaned forward eagerly. 

“They sing,” whispered the girl. “Ah, I sang it too, that 
song. Hark! Ican hear it. [can singit. I remember. God of 
the deep, I adore thee! Hark! You shall hear.” 

She stood up; the ball fell with a crash to the floor, her ears 
were sealed to the crash; she heard only the song that echoed down 
to her through the centuries, the song of a by-gone life, restored to 
Jessamy Mainwaring by the straining ears of Jess Arden. 

She stood with her hand pressed over her heart, her white 
face smiling, her body swaying rhythmically, her eyes now brilliant, 
now misty, the cut on her temple showing like a red star. She 
sang in a sweet faint voice, in the music of another age, and these 
were the words she sang: 


“ God of the earth, I salute thee, 
Lord of the body art thou, 
Dark is the pathway before thee, 
Veil’d is the light on thy brow. 
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Sombre the hall of thy vigils, 
Dreary the place of thy vow, 

Blood from thy altars is flowing, 
Where we, thy neophytes, bow. 

Tears are the dew of thy morning, 
Teacher and tempter thou art, 

Fiend voice that tempts in the dawning, 
Angel that heals by the smart. 


“ Hail! God of the sea, I salute thee, 

Lord of the dream-soul art thou, 

O'er depths of thy mystical waters, 
Dawn-light gleams chill on thy brow. 

White poppies cling to thy garment; 
Who treadeth the winepress for thee? 

Purple-robed, golden-eyed Goddess, 
Queen of the nightshade is she. 

Poisou-drops lurk in her chalice, 
Madness gleams wild from her eye, 

Thine is the wine cup she mixeth, 
Many shall taste it and die. ' 


‘God of the fire, I salute thee, 
Lord of the spirit art thou, 
Cold drive the snow clouds before thee, 
White is the light on thy brow. 
Thine are the glory and chrism, 
Lord of the flame and the peak, 
Thine is the lore of the sages, 
Thine the path narrow and bleak. 


“Hail! God of the deep, I adore thee! 
For maker and ender art thou, 
The tri-fold God boweth before thee, 
For thine is the light on his brow. 
Thine is the kingdom eternal, 
The power and glory are thine, 
The flame, and the flood and the pathway, 
The light that in darkness doth shine. 
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Thou art darkness, uncreate, eternal, 
To the flame art thou absolute light. 
Through the worlds thrills the silent out-going 
Of thy breath, and the power of thy might. 
Hail! God of the deep, I adore thee! 
For maker and ender art thou, 
The tri-fold God boweth before thee, 
For thine is the light on his brow.” 


Her voice faltered, failed and died. She sank back, and 
scarcely seemed to breathe. The man pushed back his chair and 
stood up, the women started. 

“Mrs, Arden, 1 suppose,” said the man, in a soft voice. “Is 
this your granddaughter ?” 

The old woman looked frightened; she suspected a detec- 
tive, the man smiled: 

“You need not be afraid,” he said, “I’m in your way of busi- 
ness myself. Don’t let me disturb you.” 

The servant girl slipped out. The old woman followed her, 
and there was a whispered colloquy, a clinking of coin, and the old 
dame returned. 

“ There’s my card,” said the man, “ Luigi Vanoni is my name. 
I am a palmist and a physical medium. I saw your case in the 
paper, and thought I should like to see your clairvoyante. I am 
looking for a good clairvoyante. She is an inspirational speaker, 
too ; does she always speak like that ?” 

“I never ’eard ’er speak so before,” said Mrs. Arden, startled 
into the truth. ‘‘She’s different, some ’ow. But there’s no counting 
on the sperrits, sir.” 

“ No,” said Vanoni. ‘‘How old is she?” 

“Turned sixteen, sir.” 

“Hm,” said Vanoni. “ Yes. She looks about that. She didn’t 
learn those verses anywhere?” 

“Lor, no, sir.” 

“Then they’re a queer production for a girl of sixteen, living 
here, who's probably never read a line of poetry since she passed her 
last standard at the Board School. What taught her to divide body, 
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soul, and spirit, and finally refer them all to the Causeless Cause, I 
wonder?” 

The speech was unintelligible to the woman. Vanoni laid 
his hand on her arm. 

“ Mrs. Arden,” he said, “ What’ll you take for that girl?” 

“ Take for ’er?” 

“ Yes—take. Apprentice her to me with the premium paid the 
wrong way round. Anglicé—sell her.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“What I say. I want a clairvoyante who'll work with me and 
forme. I want this girl. She’s a born seeress. I'll send London 
mad over her in a month, trust me.” 

The old woman’s eyes gleamed with cupidity. 

“Pm sure, sir,” she said fawningly, “I don’t know wot to 
say. It’s a great chance for the dear gal; my pore daughter’s 
youngest, she is; but she’s my living, good gentleman. I’m an 
awful pore old woman; most respectable, I am, and well known and 
looked up to, though I ’ave bin under a cloud, as they say, now and 
agin.” 

“ Quite so,” said Vanoni, smiling. “We can’t regard the pre- 
judices of an ignorant age, Mrs. Arden.” 

“That you never oughtn’t to, sir,” responded the dame. “ But 
the dear gal’s nigh all I’ve got to comfort a pore old woman’s last 
years, and she’s worth money tome. Still I wouldn’t stand in the 
dear lamb’s light.” 

“ Of course you would not. Now, see here, Mrs. Arden; she 
is a source of income to you, but how insufficient an income, with 
the police watching you at every turn. A shilling here, a shilling 
there; and then the police court. The law won’t let your grand- 
daughter tell a servant girl her fortune for a shilling; but if she 
tells a duchess her’s for a guinea it won't interfere. It rarely does 
with the amusements of the great. Pll give you twenty pounds 
for this young lady—come!” 

“Twenty pounds!” 

Mrs. Arden’s mouth opened ; twenty pounds! it surpassed her 
wildest dreams! She eagerly closed with the offer. 

Jessamy was slowly recovering from her trance; she sat up 
and looked about her dreamily. 
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“You have a great gift, Miss Arden,” said Vanoni. ‘ You are 
blessed indeed.” 

Jessamy burst into tears of shame and thankfulness; she had 
wronged Jess, and how wondrous a new world had opened to her 
hungry gaze; a lovely dream world, a world brilliant of hue, vocal 
with sweet sound. 

The old woman commenced a recital of Vanoni’s proposition. 
He cut her short. 

“Never mind that,” he said, sharply. “Let me see your 
granddaughter alone, please.” 

Mrs. Arden departed with alacrity. Vanoni drew his chair 
closer. 

“My name is Vanoni, “ he said. “I am a spiritualist. You 
cannot, with your transcendent spiritual gifts, be happy in these 
surroundings.” 

“ Happy!” said Jessamy, dreamily. “Happy! No.” 

“I am sure you are not. You have a wonderful power, a mes- 
sage to deliver to the world. You must deliver it.” 

She did not answer. 

“ By my means,” said Vanoni, “ You can leave this place. You 
can be placed in comfort—in affluence. You would like that?” 

She turned her grey eyes upon him full of tears. 

“Like to escape?” she cried passionately, “like to escape, to 
leave this hideous life—these hideous people: Free me! and I 
will bless you !” 

Vanoni felt some surprise, the speech and tone were strange in 
one such as Jess Arden; for indubitably the girl was now in a per- 
fectly normal condition. 

“Then you accept my proposition? Come with me. Work 
with me, for me. You will do this? I am able to surround you 
with comfort and refinement. I can help you to develop your 
gifts. Will you come?” 

Jessamy bent her eyes upon him steadily. 

“Ido not know you,” she said to herself. “ But then, neither 
do I know these others.” 

Vanoni was puzzled. 

“It is greatly to your advantage to come.” 

“Yes, I will come. When? Now?” 
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“To-morrow, to that address. Not dressed as you are at 
present, though. Buy yourself proper clothes, and present a good 
appearance, artistic rather than fashionable. Your name of Arden 
is known. You are my sister, Miss Vanoni.” 

Jessamy started. 

“But I am not—not—” 

“You are,” said Vanoni impatiently. ‘“‘ You are my sister, 
Teresa Vanoni. If you do not embrace that rôl, you may stay here. 
I cannot have you unless you are my sister—or my wife. Will you 
pass for my wife? I have a wife, but she is in Italy.” 

Jessamy shrank back. 

“ Your wife! I? No!” 

‘Then you are my sister. Come. Be reasonable! All men 
are brethren, you know. I am a physical medium, I want a 
clairvoyante.” 

“T never believed in clairvoyance.” 

“You doubted your own gifts?” 

“ I never thought I had them.” 

Vanoni’s manner changed a little. 

“Really!” he said. “Well! we shall work together all the 
better. I think you have a gift. There is such a gift. 1, myself, 
have considerable power as a physical medium; itis genuine.” 

“Oh! I know I can see things now.” 

“ Ah! lately developed. I see! of course these powers come 
and go, then one supplements nature.” 

Jessamy was still bewildered, she scarcely heeded him. 

“ But I do not like to be known as your sister, under another 
name.” 

“What does it matter what you are called? I guard your 
reputation.” 

“ No,” said Jessamy, slowly. ‘When I reflect, it does not 
matter what I am called.” 

“ Then take this money, and this address. Your health is not 
good ? ” 

“ Not very.” 

“ Be careful, but that white face of yours is effective. Your 
gift will be your fortune. 

“But how? Who will pay to hear me affirm I see things of 
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which I cannot prove the reality, and which they cannot see for 
themselves ?” 

Vanoni laughed. 

“We may manage that. Why did your client come here 
to-day ?” 

“Because she believed my pictures were prophetic, though I 
never told her so.” 

“ Ah!” said Vanoni, eyeing her sharply. ‘‘ Well! of course you 
need not say that they are. Good-bye.” 

He turned to the door, and she heard him whispering with 
Mrs. Arden. She picked up the crystal ball and held it, her eyes 
fixed upon it, but it remained clear; and she set it down with a 
sigh. She had wronged the dead Jess; there were more things in 
heaven and earth than her philosophy had hitherto taught her. 


Ivy HOOPER. 
(To be continued.) 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
(Continued from p. 321.) 
III. THE CHURCH, EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC. 


THE idea of the Church as a Unity, as a holy body, the full 
expression in this world of the Divine in the world beyond, has 
stirred the enthusiasm of the disciple and the laughter of the sceptic. 
The reformer has turned his destroying weapons against it, seeing 
the root of all evil in the priestcraft inevitably associated with all 
organised Churches. The impulsive desire for freedom which 
springs up at times in individuals and races wars against all priest- 
hood and government in the realm of mind. That this desire for 
freedom is a right one, few modern spirits would deny in theory, but 
whether it would tend towards higher growth in humanity as a 
whole, if it were more universal, is a question that would bear much 
argument. We must admit the matter as it stands, and we find that 
in all ages religious teaching has been preserved by some body, 
tegarded by the nation to which it belonged as holy and sacred, and 
as the type of spiritual life, and this conception is at the root of the 
priestcraft of the world. 

To preserve the Church, Christian or Pagan, blood has ever 
been shed freely. Lives were less sacred than that holy thing, little 
enough of holiness as appears in it to the stony critic of a later 
time, who sees only the shell, and who cannot feel the fire of 
those to whom the ideal was present as a living power. Churches 
have been regarded as the greatest obstacles to progress ; priests and 
priestcraft as the irons which fetter the imprisoned mind. But there 
is another side to this. They are all the expression of the mind of 
the people, and it chooses its own modes of progress, and no artificial, 
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scientific scheme can ever be the impelling force. That force must 
come from the thought of the race itself, which is always building 
and destroying, and one of its constructions in the past has been the 
Christian Church. To understand the religion itself and its influence 
upon humanity, we must discover something of the nature of the 
Church by which the religion has been preserved, and then perhaps 
we may perceive some reason for its hold and the power it gained. 

While there is an immense amount of material available, relating 
to the early history of the Church, it is of such an unreliable order 
that there still remains a great deal of doubt not only as to the minor 
events of the first two or three centuries, but as to the most important 
incidents. Although we have innumerable stories which can be 
traced back to very early times, there has obviously been so much 
invention, received as history by the first historians, that every point 
must be questioned and corroborated before we can accept it as fact. 
This interferes greatly with an accurate study of primitive 
Christianity, so that a sketch of its growth must be based on docu- 
ments that, while probably true in the main, have been tampered 
with by later writers, perhaps for the glory of the faith; for in those 
times they held different ideas to ours as to the relative importance 
of faith and fact. 

_ There are two opposing ideas among students of Church history. 
On one side we have those who try to find in the earliest records 
hints of the organisation of the Church which will support the 
elaborate structure of more recent times. On the other hand, those 
whose minds rebel against ceremony and machinery seek in the later 
corruptions and elaborations for the origin of Church forms and 
constitutions. Probably there is exaggeration on both sides. We 
cannot trace with certainty any very definite ecclesiastical constitution 
in apostolic times, beyond the division of apostles and elders or 
deacons, and a ruling body (of how much importance or permanent 
authority we can hardly say) at Jerusalem, with James at its head. 
But we do find in writings of the next century and those succeeding, 
a fairly elaborated organisation on a definite system, which prevailed 
whether the church was great or small. We also find much impor- 
tance attached to this system, as an integral part of the Church of 
Christ. The people at that early time believed that the constitution 
was one handed down from the apostles and received from Jesus 
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Himself. It was not merely a form of organisation made for 
convenience of action and combined work, but had higher purposes, 
little thought of now. 

In the earliest writings of Christianity we find the belief in a 
mysterious bond existing between all members of the Church. On 
entering into the fold a change occurred. Their spiritual life was 
linked to the great spiritual life of the Church. They were units 
forming an integral part of a greater unity, which was the body or 
the outward garment and expression of the Lord, the Christ or 
Divine Being. Christ was the head of the Church and all members 
were parts of His body and acted under His controlling force. 

There is much that is beautiful in this idea, and much that is 
true, though, like all other mystical conceptions, it leads the average 
man to absurdities and brings into play his vanity, his sense of self- 
righteousness and separateness. At the same time it is an ideal that 
arouses the believers and brings to them a feeling of reality that 
otherwise would be lacking. For the faith to become a living thing 
in their hearts they must feel the power to be ever present, they 
must see some signs of its presence, even if those signs be but 
symbols. So it was that mere internal belief was not sufficient for 
full salvation. Those who believed were required to formally enter 
into the Church by a ceremony, during which they were supposed 
to receive purification. By baptism they became members of the 
great body, and entered into the fold of Christ. Till that ceremony 
was performed, they were not of the company of the “ faithful.” 

We find signs of far greater strictness in the life of the early 
Church than we do at later dates. Then it was no light thing to 
enter the Church, but a solemn undertaking in which new responsi- 
bilities were incurred. It was by no means a matter-of-course 
proceeding, the following of a common routine, but meant the 
instruction in a doctrine upon which the converts were to mould 
their life and thought. They entered the Church only after having 
passed through a course of teaching in the dogmas of the faith, 
intended to enlighten them in the mysteries of their own nature and 
the divine “ economy.” 

The first point of significance we notice in considering the 
constitution of the early Church is the division made among the 
believers, This division is triple in its nature and as we look further 
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into the records we find that this triple division is one of a very far- 
reaching kind, that it underlies all the Christian doctrine as well as 
the constitution of the Church. We thus have the first link between 
the doctrines of Christianity and the mechanism of that Church 
which was supposed to be the embodiment upon earth of the divine 
power in the realms above. The believers were classified into 
hearers, catechumens, and the baptised or full members of the 
Church. : 

The hearers were the new converts, who had not reached the 
stage of definite teaching in the doctrines of the Church. They 
were made catechumens by a special rite, and then were placed in 
classes of progressive degrees, receiving at first the preliminary 
teaching, then passing into a higher rank, until ready for baptism. 
This progressive initiation into the doctrines of the Church extended 
in the better organised sections over a period of two or three years, 
and while a catechumen the convert was not allowed to take part in 
the “ Mysteries ” (eucharist and other ceremonies) but was dismissed 
at a certain stage of the service. The Zradttro Symbols or formal 
communication of the Creed to members of the higher class of 
catechumens was made on different days in Lent. (See Notes on the 
Canons of the Four Great Councils, by Canon Bright.) 

We see in this division the elementary classification of physical, 
psychic and spiritual. The first stage was the conversion, the action 
of faith; the second the one in which instruction was given; and the 
third was the entering into the Church, symbolising the entry into 
the spiritual life in Christ. This division of body, soul and spirit 
and its various aspects (such as faith, knowledge, wisdom, and earthly, 
psychic, pneumatic), though now almost forgotten save for the much 
misunderstood words of Paul, played the most important part in the 
doctrines of the Church and its organisation, as we shall see in 
further study. This elementary grouping among the believers will 
show one way in which the conception was embodied in the outer 
organisation. 

One ground of complaint of the orthodox against the heretics 
was that the latter were freer in their methods, permitting liberties 
which the Church would not have. Their forms of worship were 
much more lax. They paid too little attention to the formalities 


and ceremonies which were considered by the orthodox to be divine 
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ordinances. For example, we find Tertullian (who was born before 
the middle of the second century, and therefore can be taken as 
representing the views of the very early Church, or at least of his 
own section), in his De Prescriptione Hereticorum, chap. xli., 
with his usual indifference to polite speech, writing thus :— 

“I must not omit an account of the conduct also of the heretics 
—how frivolous it is, how worldly, how merely human, without 
seriousness, without authority, without discipline, as suits their 
creed. To begin with, it is doubtful who is a catechumen, and who 
a believer; they have all access alike, they hear alike, they pray 
alike—even heathens, if any such happen to come among them. 
‘That which is holy they will cast to the dogs, and their pearls, 
although (to be sure) they are not real ones, ‘they will fling to the 
swine.’ Simplicity they will have to consist in the overthrow of 
discipline, attention to which on our part they call finery. Peace 
also they huddle up anyhow with all comers; for it matters not to 
them however different be their treatment of subjects, provided 
only they can conspire together to storm the citadel of the one only 
Truth; all are puffed up, all offer you knowledge. Their catechu- 
mens are perfect before they are taught. The very women of these 
heretics, how wanton they are! For they are bold enough to teach, 
to dispute, to enact exurcisius, to undertake curcs—it may be even 
to baptize. Their ordinations [too] are carelessly administered, capri- 
cious, changeable. At one time they put movices in office; at 
another time, men who are bound to some secular employment; at 
another, persons who have apostatized from us, to bind them by 
vainglory, since they cannot by the truth. Nowhere is promotion 
easier than in the camp of rebels, where the mere fact of being there 
is a foremost service. And so it comes to pass that to-day one man 
is their bishop, to-morrow another ; to-day he is a deacon who to- 
morrow is a reader; to-day he is a presbyter who to-morrow is a 
layman. For even on laymen do they impose the functions of 
priesthood.” 

We find from the foregoing that the Church was by no means 
the free and open organization it now is. Its creed was secret, its 
services secret. Even converts were only gradually allowed by 
successive stages and initiations to enter into the fold and to learn 
the doctrines. Its relation to the older Mysteries, in its methods at 
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least, is sufficiently obvious; its relation to the pagan religions in its 
doctrines becomes equally clear with further investigation. 

The course of study through which the catechumen had to pass 
is described with some minuteness in the A postolscal Constitutions, a 
book of doubtful origin, sometimes attributed to apostolical times, 
but probably belonging to the second and third centuries. 

“ Let him, therefore, who is to be taught the truth in regard to 
piety be instructed before his baptism in the knowledge of the 
unbegotten God, in the understanding of His only begotten Son, in 
the assured acknowledgment of the Holy Ghost. Let him learn the 
order of the several parts of the creation, the series of providence, 
the different dispensations of Thy laws. Let him be instructed why 
the world was made, and why man was appointed to be a citizen 
therein; let him also know his own nature, of what sort it is; let 
him be taught how God punished the wicked with water and fire, 
and did glorify the saints in every generation. . . . . Let him 
that offers himself to baptism learn these and the like things during 
the time that he is a catechumen.” Then the priest while laying 
hands upon him gives thanksgiving to God. “And after this 
thanksgiving, let him instruct him in the doctrines concerning our 
Lord’s incarnation, and in those concerning His passion, and resur- 
rection from the dead, and assumption. 

“And when it remains that the catechumen is to be baptized, 
let him learn what concerns the renunciation of the devil, and the 
joining himself with Christ, for it is ft that he should first abstain 
from things contrary, and then be admitted to the mysteries. 

Let, therefore, the candidate for baptism declare this in his 
renunciation: 

“(T renounce Satan, and his works, and his pomps, and his 
worships, and his angels, and his inventions, and all things that are 
under him.’ And after his renunciation let him in his consolation 
say: ‘And I associate myself to Christ, and am baptized into one 
unbegotten Being, the only true God Almighty,” etc. (Aposéolical 
Constitutions, Book VII., Secs. 39, 40 and 41.) 

The progressive initiation into the various doctrinces is worthy 
of notice. There was a definite order laid down, a set instruction. 
Only after the study of the general scheme of “creation” and the 
‘“dispensations” and his own nature, was the convert taught the 
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doctrines concerning the incarnation and other points relating to 
Christ, and finally when baptised he learnt the meaning of the 
“renunciation of the devil, and the joining himself with Christ.” 

Then, as it is said, he was admitted to the “ Mysteries.” 

As in the lower ranges of the Church we find a triple division, 
so in its governing organisation there is the same grouping, sym- 
bolising in a higher scale the one underlying doctrine. The rulers 
were of three orders: deacons, who ministered in the lower cere- 
monies, and whose duty it was to serve the others; presbyters, or 
priests, with more extended powers; and finally bishops, who were 
the representatives of the Apostles, and whose duty it was to rule 
the various churches or great centres of Christian life. 

Thus was continued in the outer mechanism of the Church the 
conception of a spiritual hierarchy, which belonged really to the inner 
life of man and nature, and this symbol was so recognised by early 
writers, who saw iu the mere mechanism an integral part of the 
great body, the ideal Church, and, therefore, realised the importance 
of preserving even the outer shell in its purity. In this division we 
see: first, Christ, or the divine Logos power, as the unseen Head, 
the great source of life; second, the first ministers of that divinity 
on earth, its spiritual instruments, through which are transmitted 
the rays of that light which is within all humanity; third, the lesser 
instruments, the preachers and teachers, who, under the guidance of 
their spiritual heads, instruct in knowledge and expound the 
teachings; and lastly, the servants, whose duty it is to work in the 
lower ranks, not as teachers or governors, but as labourers in the 
field. 

A. M. Gtass. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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MUSINGS OF A NEOPHYTE. 


THERE are not many of ts who cannot remeinber some time or 
another to have had an idol, and to have worshipped with our whole 
heart. There was a time in our earliest years when the thought that 
our parents and those about us could actually be wrong in anything 
had not yet entered into our minds; and how happy a time it was, 
and what an earthquake—an utter confounding of heaven and earth 
—it was when the time came to an end, sin, in truth, then entering 
into our world. The need of the heart to have something or some 
one before whom it can fall down and worship is very strong in all 
generous Souls, and for most of us the recollection of the time when 
all good seemed to flow down upon us from the image on the 
pedestal is one of the pleasantest in our lives. How does it come 
toan end? Sometimes a new idol takes the place of the old one; 
sometimes we simply grow weary of it; the doors of the shrine re- 
main unopened day by day, and the dust collects upon the figure we 
have never formally dethroned. But the commonest and the bitterest 
ending is when we are forced to stand and watch our beloved, like 
Dagon before the Ark, gravely coming down from his elevation and 
proceeding deliberately to smash himself in pieces before our eyes. 
And, especially if we have worshipped long, and for good reason, how 
that hurts! I have had my troubles in life like the rest, but I do 
not think I have ever since suffered as I did when, for the first time 
in my young life, I saw my Dagon ungracefully sprawling at my 
feet, maimed and helpless, by his own hand. Never again did the 
darkness before me seem so terrible, the world so utterly, hopelessly 
out of joint. 

There is no more delicate test of character than the way in 
which Souls take a disillusionment of this kind. To a true heart, 
though the worship is over, the very fragments of its dream are 
sacred. Common clay as our idol has proved, we have loved it; 
and our love is holy, though its object has failed us. When others 
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rightly blame it, we can hardly refrain from its defence, though we 
know—and this is to us the very crown and essence of our suffering— 
that we cannot and dare not defend it. It is only the vulgar Soul 
that can abuse his broken idol. Perhaps of all faults the most excus- 
able is to be hard of belief in such circumstances—to be indignant 
with the friends who would teach us how poor the nature is on 
which we have lavished the treasure of our affection. We should 
look back to our own experience and remember how we, in like case, 
fought against our suspicions of our idol; how angry we were with 
those who attacked it. We were so certain all must be right; with 
that over-strained nervous kind of certainty which always means 
the fight of the will against the unexpressed, unadmitted, yet ever 
pressing doubt, and which should be so touching to the looker-on. 
We should be very patient, unreasonably patient, with our suffering 
brethren. It is, in truth, the feverish excitement of the conflict 
with themselves which makes them so savage with us—so apparently 
neglectful of common-sense, sometimes even of common morality, in 
their wild attempts somehow to make excuse. „They see, they feel, all 
the time what is right, quite as well as any reproach of ours can 
teach them; it is only the horrible pain of the wound which sets 
them for the time beside themselves. Meanwhile, how much more 
noble they than the coward Souls whose only thought is, by abuse 
of their fallen idol, to try to make men forget that they too had been 
amongst its devoutest worshippers. Let us only love them still, and 
wait till time has softened their sorrow. The good ws// come back 
to us; for the rest there remains only 
The sad rhyme of the men who proudly clung 
To their first fault, and perished in their pride. 

Still, one must ask what is the use of this pain? What can it 
be but a warning, which the members of the Theosophical Society 
should not need, against setting up an idol at all? Is there any- 
thing which has been made so clear in the teachings we have re- 
ceived from the East as that any attempt, by Master or Chel4, to use 
their powers to influence the human Soul, to oppress the human will 
in the smallest matter, is strictly forbidden them—left to the dread 
Brothers of the Shadow. It is they, not the Masters, who lurk in 
the darkness of the idol shrine. Let us, for our parts, keep in mind 
the brave words of our President-Founder, ten years ago: 
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The price is not too high to pay if the last chance be destroyed of ever 
building up a sect and priesthood in the T. S. I have never let slip an oppor- 
tunity to affirm the absolute independence of Theosophy of all special teachers 
or groups of teachers. If there be any stronger words to express an absolute 
repugnance to the idea of any thinking person blindly giving up his sovereign 
right of enquiry to any one—Adept or non-Adept—and of giving any value to a 
teaching beyond its own intrinsic weight, by appealing to an authoritative authorship, 
these are the words I would employ. 

A. A. W. 


THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES. 
MEETING OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


Tue General Council mct at the London Headquarters on the 27th 
June, pursuant to notice from the President-Founder, who took the 
chair and called the meeting to order at 3 p.m. The Indian, European 
and Australasian Sections were respectively represented by Messrs, 
B. Keightley and G. R. S. Mead, General Secretaries, and A. P. Sinnett 
as proxy for Mr. J. C. Staples, General Secretary. 

The Chair appointed Mr. Mead to act as Secretary to the meeting. 

He then, with a few prefatory words, read the following official 


communication. 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, LONDON. 


27th, k 

To THE GENERAL CouncIL T. S. Jane TE BSS 
The undersigned hereby places before you a copy of his 
Executive Notice of June 5th inst., in which the separation of the 
American Section from the mother Society is recognised; its Charter, 
those of all assenting Branches, and the diplomas of all members or 
Fellows who have voted for the Act of Secession, and declared the 
Theosophical Society to have had no existence, de jure, since the year 
1878, are cancelled. The matter is before you for such action as you 

may see fit to take, under Sec. 1. of Art. VI., of the Rules. 
H. S. Orcort, P.T.S. 


It was then moved by Mr. Sinnett, seconded by Mr. Keightley, 
that the President’s Executive Notice of June 5th, 1895, be approved 
and ratified by the General Council, and so notified to the Sections. 

Carried unanimously. 

The President-Founder then read the following paper to the 
Council for its information, and the same was, upon motion, ordered 
to be included in the published report of the meeting. 
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THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRESIDENT'S OFFICE. LONDON. 


June 27th, 1895. 
TO THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


I wish to lay before you a few remarks about the proposals 
recently put forward for a change in the Constitution of the Theo- 
sophical Society. Itis not necessary that I should deal with them in 
detail, since I am concerned only with the general principle involved. 
Should we, or should we not, essentially alter the Constitution under 
which we have worked fairly well for so many years? If so, should we 
do it hurriedly, under the pressure of a momentary outbreak of feeling, 
or should we proceed slowly and deliberately? I incline to the latter 
policy, as I do not see any sufficient reason for haste, which is always 
injudicious, and often fatal to a good cause. Our present Constitution 
has been a bridge strong enough for us to cross upon, and has not been 
found radically defective. At the same time it may be improved and, 
as President, I am more interested than anybody else to see the im- 
provement made, for the ultimate burden of responsibility falls on my 
shoulders. I should regard as an improvement any new clauses which 
should make it easier for me to deal executively with crises like that 
through which we have just passed in the Judge case, and which has 
been effectually ended by his withdrawal from office and from member- 
ship. But for the clumsy and expensive expedient of a Judicial Com- 
mittee, I might have settled the whole matter long ago, and thus saved 
a vast amount of friction, ill-feeling, partisanship and expense. 
Executive powers of the amplest scope were held and exercised by me 
from a very early period in our Society's history, z.¢., before we left 
New York for India, and to the recent date when tinkering of the 
Constitution, alteration of the Rules, and binding the President in coils 
of red tape, began. My experience in Governmental affairs and private 
societies and corporations has convinced me that, with an honest and 
capable man as manager, the fewer Rules and the less obstructive 
formalities there are, the better will work be done and the more 
prosperous and successful be the society, bureau, department, or 
company. With a dishonest or inefficient manager in control, the mul- 
tiplication of Rules does no good, the only remedy is in change of the 
administration. It should also be borne in mind that in our Society Presi- 
dential action is subject to the approval of the General Council, and hence 
is not autocratic. Pray do not suppose that my remarks are prompted 
by any personal considerations whatever, for such is not the case. I 
have always been ready to yield my office to a better man; I am so 
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to-day: I do not wish to remain President one day longer than my 
services seem necessary for the best interests of the Society. That has 
become the life of my life, the dearest object of my heart, and far be 
it from me to omit doing anything, or to hesitate from making any 
sacrifice, by which its welfare may be promoted. 

Among the criticisms of the Constitution which seem to have a 
certain weight, I will specify that of the wording of our Third Object. 
It has been urged that, by encouraging inquiry into “the psychical 
powers latent in man,” we have fed a craving for phenomena, and 
opened the door to abuses which have drawn upon us the curse of 
many troubles. When one sees how easy it is for self-deluded psychics 
and cunning pretenders to draw crowds after them in a blind quest 
after “ powers,” and a more open intércourse with unseen teachers, 
one can sympathize with the views of those who would alter the 
phraseology of our Third Object. I, myself, would be glad if it should 
be made a serious offence henceforth for any person in our Society to 
give out any teachings as by authority; for it has always been my 
belief—and I can point to printed records as far back as 1853 to prove 
my assertion—that the value of any given teaching is not augmented in 
the least degree by attaching to it an authoritative name. Holding 
these opinions as I do, I should be glad rather than sorry to see some 
change made in the wording of the Third Object. There are other 
changes that it would doubtless be well to make, as for example, to 
eliminate the idea of geographical bouudaries in constituting a Section. 
There are others still, but, as said before, I should be distinctly opposed 
to taking precipitate action, and should not recommend any changes 
that had not been considered and voted upon in all the Sections, and 
finally ratified by the constitutional majority vote in General Council 
(Art. V., Sec. 1, 2 and 3). 

Some, I see, have erroneously supposed it necessary to alter the 
Constitution, so that new Sections with autonomy may be created. A 
glance, however, at Art. III., Sec. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and the last sentence 
in Section 4 of the same Article, will satisfy any one that the President 
has full power, “for valid reasons,” to form new Sections, prescribe 
their territorial limits, grant them autonomy, confirm their bye-laws, 
and empower them to issue, under his authority and in his name, 
charters and diplomas. Under my present powers I can, if it should 
appear to me judicious, create one or a dozen new territorial Sections 
within the present territorial area of any one of the existing Sections, 
as easily as [ can create them in Africa, South America, or any other 
continent not at present sectionally chartered. The only pre-requisite 
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is that seven chartered Branches of the Society within the specified 
area shall join in petitioning me to issue such a charter in each case. 
The modification I would suggest is to strike out the words " terri- 
torial” and * geographical area" wherever they occur in connection 
with the idea of a Section. 

While upon this subject, it is best that I should make very clear 
the difference between an autonomous Section of the Society and a 
seceded Section. A Section of any public body is a part of it; subor- 
dinate to its Constitution; under the government of its Executive and 
Council ; incapable of exempting itself from its Constitutional restric- 
tions, which include the results of any decisive vote that may be 
constitutionally cast by its highest governing assembly. A Section of 
our Society may, therefore, be autonomous in the full meaning—self- 
law-making—of the word; that is to say, may make its own bye-laws 
and rules with the President's approbation, but (vide Art. III., Sec. 10) 
with the proviso that they “do not conflict with the Objects and Rules 
of the Theosophical Society.” Now, the General Secretary of a Sec- 
tion is, ex-officio, a Secretary of the Society and a member of the General 
Council; which (vide Art. V., Sec. 1) is invested with “the general 
control and administration of the Society,” and (Sec. 2) decides its 
action by “a majority of votes.” If he is outvoted in Council he has 
no choice but to submit, as would any other member in any other 
question introduced by him. Then, again, the Section being, not a 
separate body, but only a part of the one international body known as 
the Theosophical Society, which has been organised in a given territory 
or country for convenience of administration, it has no right to alter 
its subject-relationship with the Society; to change the wording of its 
bye-laws without Presidential warrant; to elect a “ President” of 
the Section, either temporary or permanent; to give an illegally 
chosen Executive (in violation of Art. II., Sec. 7), an unlawful 
title, or a longer term of office than that prescribed by law; or 
to repudiate the de jure character of the Society, and thus declare in- 
valid the charters which it has issued and the diplomas or certificates 
of membership, granted by it to its members or Fellows; these are 
severally acts of rebellion, of independent sovereignty, of defiance; 
and these steps having been taken by the late American Section, in 
Convention lawfully assembled, as reported to me by Mr. Judge, in 
an official letter signed by him in his new Presidential capacity, I had 
no alternative but to accept the situation, recognise the revolt as an 
accomplished fact, and officially suppress the Section, discharter its re- 
volting Branches, and cancel the diplomas of those Fellows who had, 
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by their votes, declared them invalid instruments, mere waste paper. 
I need not say how sad I was at the necessity of taking this summary 
action, for the ties of personal affection and respect bind me to many 
of our late American colleagues. But duty demanded this sacrifice of 
feeling and I could not hold back. Our Association being of a purely 
voluntary character, I could not exercise the least coercion to keep 
the members loyal; I could only give effect to their declared personal 
independence by relieving them fro forma of their membership, 

Moreover, the majority in a Branch being the voice of the 
Branch, its governing power and lawful representative for the 
time being, I was compelled to accept a Branch majority vote 
in favour of the Boston Act of Secession, as the expression of 
the Branch’s sovereign will that it should cease to be a part of 
the Theosophical Society of 1875, and thenceforth be a part of 
the new American Society of 1895, and cancel its old charter. Similarly, 
when the majority of any Branch had voted to remain loyal 
and repudiate secession, it was my duty to officially recognise and 
affirm the fact, and leave the Branch charter in the hands of the loyal 
majority. Of course, the minority would in any case have the clear 
right of leaving the majority in possession and re-organising them- 
selves as a new Branch of the Society of their choice. It has given me 
pain to come to know that this self-evident rule of parliamentary and 
ethical procedure has not been grasped by some of our late American 
colleagues, who now find themselves to thcir surprise deprived of 
membership in the Society which they had come to love, and for which 
many ‘of them had made large sacrifices. To all such, whether as 
individuals or as Branches, the door will always be open for 
return. 

Now the case would have been quite different if the Boston Con- 
vention had proceeded within Constitutional lines. They might, for 
instance, have pointed out desired modifications of their sectional bye- 
laws and rules, and, under Art IIl., Sec. 10, have submitted them to me 
for ratification. I should have felt myself obliged to approve and 
confirm all amendments which did not conflict with the constitutional 
solidarity and international character of the Theosophical Society as 
a whole; there would have been increased autonomy and no revolt. 
But I should never have confirmed any proposed change which would 
make the American Section and its General Secretary more independent 
of the General Council, the President, or the Theosophical Society’s Con- 
stitution, than are the other Sections and General Secretaries; or 
which gave it a President, a misleading title, a new seal, or a new 
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form of diploma. To do so, would be equivalent to my consenting to 
the upsetting of the Constitution and the splitting of the Society into 
fragments. Though fifty new and autonomous Sections should be 
chartered by me, the Society would not be weakened: it might, 
perhaps be bettered, although I have always believed that “in union 
is strength ”; but to permit one Section to set itself up as independent 
of the central control, to deride its authority and pronounce illegal 
its charters and diplomas, would have been as bad statesmanship as for 
Great Britain to ratify the secession and independence of Scotland, 
England or Ireland, or for the United States to have permitted Vir- 
ginia or any other State to set itself up asan independent sovereignty, 
contrary to the provisions of the Federal compact between the 
States of the Union. The pernicious example set at Boston is bearing 
its natural fruit in one or more propositions which are now being cir- 
culated for signatures, and upon which no other interpretation can be 
put than that the formation of new Theosophical Societies is contem- 
plated. I hope that the promoters of these schemes may look at the 
question without prejudice from both sides before pressing them to an 
issue. 

If seven European Branches are discontented with remaining in 
the present European Section, they can join in petitioning me to form 
them into a separate Section, and I shall do so if, as above explained, 
their proposed bye-laws are formed in such a way as to agree with the 
provisions of tle Theosophical Socicty’s Constitution and bye-laws now 
in force. I am also willing to charter new Sections in specified countries, 
as, for instance, Sweden, Holland, Germany, etc., etc., if pressed to do 

‘so, and valid reasons are brought to my notice. At the same time I 
wish it to be made plain to your respective Sections that, for the same 
reason that I dischartered the American Section and its revolting 
Branches, and cancelled the diplomas of its consenting members, I 
shall discharter every other Branch in any part of the world which, 
by a majority vote of its fellows, accepts and endorses the Secession Act 
of the Boston Convention, and shall cancel the diplomas of those who 
vote in the majority. 

` This, you must observe, is quite irrespective of the personal worth of 
the recalcitrant members ; it is a simple act of constitutional procedure, 
imposed upon the President and General Council, and for neglect to do 
which we might be impeached. It is the confirmation of the right of 
each member to free private judgment and liberty of action: he revolts 
against our authority, denies the legal status of our Society, repudiates 
the validity of our charters and diplomas; we let him depart in peace 
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with our kindest wishes for his spiritual welfare, and that is the end of 
our mutual relationship. 
H. S. Orcorr, P.T.S. 

The President-Founder then made a statement as to the inevitable 
diminution of the income of the General Headquarters, as a conse- 
quence of the Secession of the American Section. The deficiency was 
estimated at about £80, irrespective of gifts from any source. After 
discussion the Council adopted unanimously a resolution recommend- 
ing that one-fourth of the gross income received by each Section from 
the annual dues of its members should be remitted to the General 
Treasury of the Society for upkeep of Headquarters; and that a pro- 
vision to this effect be incorporated in the next revision of the Con- 
stitution. 

The President-Founder then announced the appointment of Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett to the office of Vice-President of the Society, to fill the 
present vacancy, and Mr. Sinnett having accepted the same, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to publish for general information the proceedings 
of the meeting. 

The General Council then adjourned sine die. 


London, June 28th, 1895. G. R. S. MEAD. 
Attest Secretary of the Meeling . 
H. S. OLcorr, P.T.S. 
APPENDIX. 


EXECUTIVE NOTICE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, 
ZUMARRAGA, SPAIN, 
June 5th, 1895. 
An official letter, of date May 2nd, 1895, from Mr. W. Q. Judge, of 
New York, to the undersigned, in which he signs as " President of the 
Theosophical Society in America,” communicates the following facts, 
viz. :— 
1. That the American Section of our Society has declared its 
“complete and absolute autonomy ” ; 
2. Has adopted the title of “The Theosophical Society in 
America ;” 
3. Has elected Mr. Judge President for life, and Dr. J. D. Buck,. 
Vice-President ; and 
4. Adopted a Constitution, bya majority of 181 votes, in a total 
ballot of 201 Branch and Councillors’ votes, cast by Dele- 
gates representing 90 Branches in the Convention. 
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A verbatim report of the proceedings, sent by Mr. Judge, shows 
that the Convention adopted a Preamble to the Resolutions to the 
effect that “the different forms of organization through which fke body 
known as ‘the Theosophical Society’ [the title being given as above 
printed—between inverted commas—apparently to indicate that the 
Convention does not recognise its validity], had passed since the year 
1878, were solely the result of growth, and not of votes . . . and 
have been mere de facto and not de jure,” 

The only interpretation of the above acts and declarations which 
the undersigned, as one tolerably well acquainted with constitutional 
and parliamentary procedure, is able to arrive at, is that the American 
Section, exercising its indisputable right, in lawful Convention as- 
sembled— 

1. Voted to constitute itself a separate and completely autono- 
mous Society, with its own title, constitution and bye-laws, 
life-president and other officers; and has thus as effec- 
tually broken its relation with the Theosophical Society as 
the United States of America did their colonial relation 
with Great Britain on July 4th, 1776. 

2. Voted to consider the Theosophical Society as a body existing 
de facto and not de jure; holding a name to which it is not 
really entitled, and having no constitutional jurisdiction 
over the Sections. Branches and Fellows in America and 
elsewhere, now holding its charters and diplomas. 


Since, however, the Section, Branches and Fellows in question 
had recognised the Society’s jurisdiction up to the date of the meeting 
of the Convention, and assembled as a part of the Society, and are still 
on our Headquarters’ registers : and since the records cannot be altered 
save by the intervention of the President, it rests with the undersigned 
to issue the present Executive Notice for the information of the con- 
cerned; thus completing the legal and constitutional separation from 
the Society of the participating Officers, Branches and Fellows of the 
American Section, extinguishing the said Section itself, and recognis- 
ing it as a new Society, devoted to the same work as that which the 
mother Society has for so many years been prosecuting. As President 
therefore, and official executive representative of the Constitution of the 
Theosophical Society I do now declare and proclaim :— 

First—That the Charter, heretofore granted by the undersigned, 
viz., in the year 1886, for the formation and maintenance of the 
American Section, is hereby abrogated by virtue of the power given in 
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Art. VII., Sect. 1, of the Rules, and that from April 28th, 1895, the 
Section ceased to exist. 

Second.—All charters of Branches which in Convention voted for 
the said Act of Secession, or which may have or shall subsequently vote 
to adopt the same, are hereby annulled, and the recording Secretary is 
instructed to remove the names of the said Branches from the roll kept 
at the Society’s Headquarters, Adyar. 

Third.—The diplomas of all Fellows who have accepted or may in 
future accept for themselves and declare valid the said Act of Secession, 
are hereby cancelled; their holders cease, ipso facto, to be Fellows of 
the Theosophical Society; and it shall be noted on the Society’s 
Register that they withdrew themselves from membership on April 
28th, or ou such other date subsequently as may have marked their 
adhesion to the Act of Secession aforesaid. 

Fourth—A certain number of Branches, Branch members and 
unattached Fellows of the Society in America, having refused to accept 
as binding upon them the said Act of Secession, and expressed their 
wish to continue their relations with the Society as heretofore, and the 
importance and necessity of organised action having been fully proved 
by experience, the undersigned gives notice :— 

(a) That he will issue a new Charter for an American Section of 
the Theosophical Society, under the provisions of Art. VII., Sec. 1, 2, 4 
and 5, and hereby confirms the validity of existing Charters of Branches, 
a majority of whose members have voted against accepting the Act of 
Secession aforesaid, or may change their votes after the date of the 
present instrument. 

(6) To carry into effect the above notice, the undersigned appoints 
Alexander Fullerton, Esq., F.T.S., of New York, Mrs. Kate Buffington 
Davis, F.T.S., of Minneapolis, George E. Wright, Esq., F.T.S., of 
Chicago, and William John Walters, Esq., F.T.S., of San Francisco, a 
special Committee, to collect and forward to the undersigned all peti- 
tions and resolutions pertaining to this business, to have charge of all 
American affairs pending the issue of a Section Charter, and as Presi- 
dential Agents to supervise the proper organisation of the new American 
Section of the Theosophical Society, 

The undersigned notes with regret that the American Convention 
was led into the adoption of the wholly false and misleading idea, that 
the Theosophical Society, now existing, is not de jure the continuation 
of the Society which was formed by H. P. B., the undersigned, and our 
colleagues, at New York in 1875, but an adventitious body, the growth 
of circumstances, and having no real corporate authority over its Sec- 
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tions and Branches. There is, however, at Adyar, the original Record 
Book of the proceedings of Council, in which, in Mr. Judge’s own 
handwriting, and signed with the name of Mr. A. Gustam, the then 
Recording Secretary T. S., is written the report of a meeting of Council. 
held early in 1878, at which the President was given full discretionary 
powers to establish Headquarters wherever he chose, to adopt whatever 
measures he might see fit in the Society's interest, the Council ratifying 
in advance whatever he might do. This record is unfortunately in 
India at this moment, but it has been written for, and will be published 
at the earliest practicable date, for general information. It will then 
be seen how unsupported by facts is the record of the Society’s history 
which was laid before the American Convention and before the counsellor- 
at-law whose professional opinion was obtained thereupon. When the 
Founders left New York for India, the undersigned, in an official order 
issued at London, in January, 1879, the text of which is preserved, 
appointed Maj. Gen. Abner Doubleday, U.S.A., F.T.S., his representative 
pro tem., no definite plans for the future having then been formed. The 
members left at New York nominally held together for some years, but 
finally dropped out. In 1883 a few of them were gathered together by 
Mr. Judge, and upon due application a new Society was formed, and 
chartered as a Branch of the T. S. under the title of ‘The Aryan 
Theosophical Society.” By virtue of its quasi successorship, though in 
point of fact, illegally, some of the original registers of the T. S. have 
been retained in that body. Asa Branch it was chartered and regis- 
tered, has beeu regularly reported to Headquarters, and has paid to 
the Treasurer of the Society the lawful fees and dues of its members. 
Prior to this, however, charters had been granted by the undersigned 
to two other American Branches. As President-Founder, therefore, 
the undersigned declares that the Theosophical Society has had an 
unbroken existence from the date of its foundation in 1875 to the pre- 
sent day, and that every charter and diploma issued by it under its 
seal and over the President’s signature, has been valid and of constitu- 
tional force. The further declaration is officially made that, from the 
date of the passage of the above mentioned Act of Secession, the reten- 
tion of the papers and property of the late American Section, the con- 
tinued use of the Theosophical Society’s seal by the new Society, its 
Officers, Branches and Members, have been illegal, and on behalf of 
the Society the undersigned repudiates, as invalid, all new documents 
bearing the Society’s Seal or his official signature. He also requests 
that the new Society’s officers will turn over all Sectional archives and 
other property to the Special Committee herein above appointed. 
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Finally, the undersigned gives notice that Mr. W. Q. Judge, having 
by his own act lost his membership in the Society, is no longer its Vice- 
President, and the said office is now vacant. 

While it would have been better if the work in hand could have 
been continued as heretofore in a spirit of unity and mutual reliance, 
yet the undersigned considers that a separation like the present one 
was far more prudent than the perpetuation of ill-feeling and disunity 
within our ranks by causes too well known to need special reference. 
The undersigned offers to his late American colleagues his best private 
and official wishes for the prosperity, usefulness and honourable 


management of their new Society. 
H. S. OLCOTT, 


President-Founder of the Theosophical Society. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, LONDON, 
June 27th, 1895. 
Under the provisions of Art. IV., Sec. 6, I hereby appoint A. P. 
Sinnett, of London, to be Vice-President of the Society, to fill the pre- 


sent vacancy. H. S. OLcorTr, P.T.S 


To the General Secretaries of Sections. 
GENTLEMEN, 
You are hereby requested to take the votes of your respec- 
tive Sections upon the above nomination, and to communicate the 
results to me within the next three calendar months as prescribed in 


the bye-laws. 
H. S. OLcorr, P.T.S. 


INDIAN SECTION. 

This being the hot season throughout India there is less of definite 
activity to report this month than usual. But at Calcutta, the con- 
tinued presence of the Acting General Secretary, Bâbu Upendra Nath 
Basu has been bearing very good fruit, and the Branch there is 
showing a marked,and we hope, permanent, increase in devotion and 
active work. There is reason to hope that our Calcutta centre is now 
fairly on its way to become such a centre of theosophical life and 
active work, as the capital of India ought to be. 

It is intended to hold the first Convention of the Section at its 
new Headquarters some time during October. This will be 
the Indian legislative Convention for this year, and the December 


gathering at Adyar will celebrate as usual the Anniversary of the 
6 
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whole Theosophical Society. Next year it is hoped to reverse the 
order, holding the official Convention of the Section at Adyar, and 
making the Benares gathering in October mainly one for the purpose 
of lectures and friendly intercourse. 

Dr. English has arrived at Adyar to take charge of the Theoso- 
phist during the absence of the President. 

June, 1895. 
CEYLON LETTER. 

The chief events of last month were the White Lotus Day and the 
Wesak Festival Celebrations, which curiously enough fell on the same 
day. 

Our little band of members of the Hope Lodge celebrated White 
Lotus Day at 8 p.m., at the Muszeus School and Orphanage. The 
large photograph ot H.P.B., a present from her to Mrs. Higgins, was 
prettily decorated with a wreath of lotus. Dr, English, the President 
of the Lodge, opened the meeting and addresses followed by Mrs. 
Higgins, Mr. Wither from New Zealand, Mr. P. D. Khan and Mr. 
Peter de Abrew. The girls of the Muszeus School sang some appropriate 
verses. 

As usual the Buddhists celebrated the Wesak festival with due 
solemnity. The famous Kelani Temple was the scene of much activity 
in devotional exercises. 

Mrs. Higgins desires to thank those kind friends who are sending 
lier help in aid of the School and Orphanage. They will be glad to 
hear that the Institution is doing a really humanitarian work. 

ý S. P. 
EUROPEAN SECTION. 

One of the most important incidents to be chronicled this month is 
the visit of Col. Olcott, the President-Founder, who arrived from India 
at the beginning of June. The Colonel proceeded first to Spain and 
visited the Lodge and members there, spending a very enjoyable time. 
The activity in that country is most gratifying. While there he wrote 
the Executive Notice, dealing with the secession of the majority of the 
American Section, declaring the continuity of the Society from its 
beginning, and his readiness to issue a new charter for an American 
Section, and appointing a committee to take temporary charge of 
American affairs. 

The President visited Holland for a few days in June, and was 
much pleased with the activity of the Amsterdam workers. He hopes 
to go to the Hague for a brief visit, ere returning to India, as there is a 
very earnest group of members in that town, 
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Mrs. Besant’s series of lectures at St. James’ Small Hall has been 
most successful. The audience increased at each succeeding meeting, 
the first, being on Whit-Sunday, having, naturally, a rather small 
attendance. This continued growth is the best sign possible of the 
effect produced, and all the hearers appeared to be much impressed by 
the ideas put forward. The lectures have not been reported, as Mrs. 
Besant is preparing a work on Karma, to be published shortly in book- 
form, which deals with the subjects taken up in the lectures. The first 
instalment of the work appears in this month’s Lucirzr. The book 
will form the fourth of the “ Theosophical Manuals.” 

Mrs. Besant has also given many lectures in different parts of the 
country with considerable success, and visited Holland at the beginning 
` of June, for a few days. During her visit, she gave a lecture on “ Man, 
Master of his Destiny” in the large hall of the Free Church, at 
Amsterdam. An audience of several hundreds attended, in spite of the 
fact that the lecture was in English and not translated. Long reports 
appeared the next morning in the daily papers. Mr. B. Keightley 
accompanied Mrs. Besant on her visit. 

The Blavatsky Lodge lectures have been satisfactorily attended 
during the past month, the summer weather apparently not having 
interfered. The Sunday evening discussions were discontinued owing 
to the lectures at St. James’ Hall. The Secret Doctrine class will not be 
held during July and August, as Mrs. Oakley will take a much-needed 
iest. Mrs. Besant will lecture on each fhursday in August, giving a 
connected series of addresscs, entitled “In the Outer Court.” 

The general activity is quite up to the average, in spite of the 
turbulent times. , 

The Ramsgate Centre has started regular weekly meetings in a 
room hired for the purpose, and several enquirers have attended. The 
series of fortnightly Sunday meetings of the North London Lodge has 
come to an end; these meetings began in January and were excellently 
attended until the last three, when the audience fell off, owing probably 
to the approach of summer. At the same time the Wednesday meetings 
increased in even larger proportion. 

Mrs. Besant’s afternoon receptions have been most successful, and 
regular symposiums on Theosophy have been held in the garden. 
Some pleasant and useful afternoon meetings have also been held by 
members of the Theosophical Society in their own houses, and Mrs. 
Besant has delivered addresses at these and has afterwards answered 
questions, 
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The Countess Wachtmeister is working hard in Australia; she 
lectured five times in Adelaide, and thence worked her way to Melbourne; 
she visited and lectured at Glenelg, Rapunda, Mount Gambier, 
Mertuar, Stawell, Ararat and Ballaarat, ere reaching the Victorian 
capital. In addition to the public meetings she has had gatherings of 
enquirers and drawing-room receptions. 

The Brisbane Branch, Queensland, has re-emerged into manifesta- 
tion with twenty-five members and a strong executive. May it justify 
its resurrection by its work. 

A branch is in course of formation—is we hope formed ere this— 
at Mount Gambier, with Mr. H. F. Kessal as its organiser. Good 
fortune to it also. 

The First Annual Convention was held at Sydney, on April 12th 
and 13th. Mr. Peell, the President of the Sydney Branch, presided, 
and eleven branches were represented, four of them belonging to New 
Zealand. 

Golden accounts come of Mr. Staples, the General Secretary, who 
is winning all hearts. 

New Zealand.—The arrival of Mr. J. C. Staples, the General Secre- 
tary of the Australasian Section on April 22nd, in company with the 
returning delegates from the the Convention held in Sydney, has been 
the principal event of the month, Mr. Staples has produced a very 
favourable impression as a lecturer, and as an answerer of questions at 
the close of his public addresses, he was universally admired. The 
following are the public events of the month:—On April roth, at an 
open Lodge meeting, Mrs. S. J. Neill read a paper upon ‘“ Vege- 
tarianism ;" on April 22nd Mr. Staples arrived, and on the next even- 
ing a public welcome was accorded to him; on April 26th he spoke on 
“The Practical Side of Theosophy,” and on Sunday evening, April 
28th, he lectured in the Choral Hall on “‘Karma:” on May 3rd Miss 
L. G. Browne gave readings from 7he Light of Asia ; and on May 8th 
Lotus Day was observed, when several members read various selec- 
tions suitable for the occasion; on May roth C. W. Sanders read a 
paper from LUCIFER upon “States of Consciousness;” and on the 
evening of Sunday, May 12th, he lectured in the Choral Hall upon 
“ Unity, a Divine Principle;” the lecture was attentively listened to. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


The following Branches of the former American Section have 
applied to the President-Founder to be chartered as the American 
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Section :—Chicago, Port Townsend, Willamette (Portland) Îshvara 
(Minneapolis), Toledo, Muskegon, Boise City, Indra (Clinton), Golden 
Gate (San Francisco), Toronto, East Los Angeles. To these is added 
a new Lodge, formed by a minority at Tacoma—the Narada. In addi- 
tion to these, the Branches of Harmony (Los Angeles) and San Diego 
remain loyal, and a new Branch has been formed at East Las Vegas. 
The delegates of most of these Branches voted for secession at Boston, 
but their action has been repudiated by their Branches, which had not 
previously authorised the vote. A number of other Branches are 
having meetings to vote on the question, and it will be some little time 
ere the real decision of American Theosophists will be known. Dr. 
Weekes-Burnett, of Chicago, was delegated to represent the loyal 
Branches at the European Convention. 

Pacific Coast.—The loyal Theosophists of the Pacific Coast have 
worked energetically to keep an American Section true to the great 
principle of Unity. The struggle has been fierce. 

As soon as Mr. B. Keightley’s pamphlet appeared, Mr. S. Ryden and 
Mr. W. J. Walker, of San Francisco, had a reprint struck off of some 
thousand copies which were sent far and wide over the U.S.A. 
Correspondeuce was established between all loyal F.T.S. The 
questions raised were whether secession should be unanimous or 
partial, whether a new papal infallibility should be set up. Willamette, 
Port Townsend, Harmony (Los Angeles) and Boise City held their 
charter; the minority in Tacoma formed a loyal Lodge, Nfrada, and at 
Seattle a Lodge is forming. Not one Lodge on the Pacific Coast is 
unanimous for secession. Many clear-sighted ones who had turned 
away from the Theosophical Society because they found it crystallising 
into a sect (a dogmatic one at that) are taking heart once again, They 
ask if the American Section of the future will be true to its motto: 
“There is no Religion higher than Truth.” 

Mr. Ransom Bridge, of Boston, writes thata large body of Theoso- 
phists in that centre are organising now that the personal element has 
withdrawn. 

We hope so much—may our hopes be realised, and may reorganisa- 
tion put us on a firm foundation of Truth, Unity and Brotherhood. 

MARIE A. WALSH. 


[Want of space has compelled us to cut down this report.—Eps, ] 
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THE BHAGAVAD GIiTA. 


Translated by Annie Besant. [London: The Theosophical Publishing 
Society ; 1895. Price 4s, calf, 2s. boards, 6d. paper. ] 


A SIxPENNY Gilad / Suchis the last experiment tried by my colleague 
and it secms to be succeeding excellently. I have carefully gone through 
Annie Besant’s Translation and find it not only imbued with the spirit 
of the original, but also capable of standing the criticism of scholars. 
The two best translations are those of Telang and Davies: but the 
translation of my colleague favourably compares all through with both 
these standard works, and in a number of passages is more accurate. 
The famous “ Vision of the Universal Form,” in the eleventh Adhy4ya, 
has been done into verse; and the verseis good. It makes one regret the 
resumption of prose when Sanjaya continues the narrative. We have 
at last got an accurate and inexpensive edition of the Gifé. Other 
translations are too costly for the general reader, and the American 
attempt is not a translation, but a paraphrastic compost from other 
translations that will not bear a moment’s comparison with the original. 
The sixpenny edition was an afterthought, otherwise explanations of 
the simpler terms, which are familiar enough to students, would have 
been added for the benefit of the general reader. Zhe Bhagavad Gita 
now forms " Lotus Leaves No. II.”, and “ No. III.” is being prepared. 


G. R. S. M. 
A LECTURE ON THE VEDÂNTA PHILOSOPRY. 


By M. L. Bhattacharya, M.A. [Agra: Mokerji Brothers; 1895. 
Price Re. 1 8.] 


TuIs excellent lecture of ninety-four pages was read before the Agra 
College Literary Society by Babu M. L. Bhattacharya, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the college, and the proof sheets have been carefully revised 
by one of his European colleagues, the Professor of English Literature. 
The book is, therefore, not only reliable as to its contents, but also free 
from those barbarisms which generally spoil the pleasure of perusing 
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the works of Hindus in our vernacular, for although they certainly 
write English far better than we can compose Bengali, Hindi, Gujerati, 
etc., yet very few men can write perfectly in twolanguages. The lecture 
under notice is one of the most useful productions we have seen for a 
longtime. It is superior to Dr. Deussen’s address on the Vedanta to 
the Bombay Asiatic Society, and to Professor Max Müllers Three 
Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy, both of which have been noticed at 
length in our pages. Mr. Bhattacharya shirks no difficulty as far as 
the philosophy is concerned, and meets all criticisms fairly and at the 
same time easily. He, however, leaves the practical psychological side 
of the Vedanta severely alone. 

The lecturer devotes a considerable portion of his space to an exposi- 
tion of Maya, showing how the English term “Illusion” is entirely 
inadequate to convey the meaning. To understand the doctrine of 
Maya, we must first have a clear idea of that which is really true, that 
which is practically true, and that which is only apparently true. 

Thus it is that the Vedânta teaches “that the individual soul is not 
different from Brahman the Highest Self [the really true]. The 
plurality of souls is not really or absolutely true, but is only practically 
or phenomenally true.” Again " Brahman is associated with a certain 
power [Mâyâ] . . . to which the whole world is due for its very 
existence. . . . Brahman, in so far as it is associated with Maya, 
may be called the material cause of the universe. Brahman in this 
view is called fshvara, the ruler of the universe. Mâyå, under the 
guidance of this Ishvara, modifies itself by progressive evolution into 
all the individual existences, distinguished by special names and forms, 
of which the world consists. In all these apparently individual forms 
of existence, the one invisible Brahman is present, but on account of 
Måyå it appears to be broken up into a multitude of intellectual or 
sentient principles, the Jivas or individual souls.” It is further stated 
that Mâyå “can be called neither Sat nor Asat, z.e., Maya is neither 
absolutely Sat (true or real) nor is it practically or apparently Asat 
(non-existent).” But “this phenomenal world is not a mere illusive 
phantom of the senses, This is real as we are real.” 

But you may ask, what is the cause of this May&, or Nescience, and 
the answer given is’: “ As all our ideas of causality fall within the circle 
of Nescience, to find the cause of it would be like mounting upon our 
own shoulders.” 

We next come to the important doctrines of Rebirth and Karman 
(Karma). The argument that Karman destroys free-will is met by the 
Ved4ntist with the argument that the“ Jiva, or individual soul, ismadeup 
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of two parts, (1) the soul [Atma] which is Brahman, and (2) body with 
its environments. As regards his body he is open to this necessity [of 
Karman], and is obliged to act under circumstances moulded by his 
previous actions. But as regards his Soul, which is Brahman, and 
therefore knowledge itself, he is free. The actions can influence his 
body [bodies rather], but they have no effect upon the Soul, which is 
unchangeable in its very nature. The veil of ignorance it can cast off 
at any moment, if it wills. Here then lies the freedom of will of an 
individual Soul. The May4 or Nescience is its own making and it can 
throw it off when it likes.” 

The doctrine of Rebirth is set forth in a way now familiar to all 
Theosophical students, but a most valuable item of information is added 
which nails down a persistent misstatement which has circulated 
uncontradicted for many years in the West. It is invariably stated by- 
Western scholars that the doctrine of Rebirth is an afterthought of 
Vaidic religion and cannot be found in the oldest documents of that 
religion. Mr. Bhattacharya writes: 

“The origin of this doctrine [Rebirth] is to be found in all the 
Vedas. The Rigveda says: ‘May the Lord give usin our future birth 
our orgaus, our vitality, and our articles of enjoyments.’ So also in the 
Yajurveda and the Asharvaveda, we find many hymns referring to this 
idea of the transmigration of Souls.” 

The state of Moksha is but poorly set forth by the lecturer, who 
makes it equivalent to a continnous Sushupti state—“ the state in 
salvation is like an everlasting sound and dreamless state.” This is 
entirely incorrect ; the state of Moksha is Turiya, and it is difficult to 
understand why an otherwise so capable expositor has fallen into so 
elementary an error. 

The following mathematical exposition of Brahman and Mâyå is 
ingenious; it also brings home to the mind the unity underlying 
diversity. 

“Let us imagine an algebraical series, such as x’, x’, 2%, x’, etc. 

ad infin. Here we see that each of the succeeding terms in the 
series varies according to its index or power. On account of the differ- 
ence of the index only, the terms of the series appear different from one 
another ; but we see that the base x remains all along constant. Now 
if we suppose the indices, viz., 1, 2, 3, etc., to vanish, we see that all the 
terms become one and the same, since x will always be the same as 
unity [according to the formula 2°=1]. If we apply the signs to 
illustrate the Vedanta doctrine, we take the power or index to be May, 
varying at each step of its development, and the constant x to be Brahman. 
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appearing in different souls. When this M&yé, like the index, vanishes 
(i.e. when the index is reduced to zero), the individual being, like each 
of the terms in the series, becomes Brahman, which like the first term 
of the series is represented by unity. The different terms represent 
Brahman, Îshvara, Taijasa, Prâgña, etc., to endless individuals,” 

Speaking on the problem of the impersonal and personal God, the 
Nirguna and Saguna Brahman, he dubs the former idea "the only 
truth with the reflective portion of men” and the latter as “the popular 
concept of Brahman,” and quotes the following fine passage with 
regard to those who follow the devotional path: “ Though the ways of 
devotional life of men, taking to various systems of worship, are ever so 
different, though some ways are straightforward and others roundabout 
according to their different tastes, following either the Vaidic doctrine, 
or the SAnkhya method, or the Yoga system, or the Shaiva school, or 
the Vaishnava faith ; yet thou art, O Lord! the only resting place of all, 
as the ocean is the ultimate destination of all the running waters on 
the surface of the globe.” 

And then pursuing the theme with regard to the personal Deity 
and the idea of M&y&, Mr. Bhattacharya writes: “Here it may be 
asked, why do we go so far as to conceive fictitious limitations of 
Brahman? Will it not be sufficient to think that Brahman is the only 
truth, and the world a non-entity? The answer would be, yes, it is so, 
only this non-entity is not like the non-entity which is in the horn of a 
hare, but it has a phenomenal existence, f.e., a practical truth, which 
must be accounted for. Thus the concept of Ishvara [personal God] is 
equally valid as that of our own individuality.” 

Finally the lecturer takes up the ethical aspect of the Vedfnta, and 
bases his refutation of all ignorant objections on the logion * That art 
thou.” 

“It will be seen that this short expression is the fountain of 
all morality, the source of universal love, and the very ocean of all our 
nobler feelings and religious sentiments.” 

Next he contrasts the saying, ‘‘ Love your neighbour as yourself,” 
with the teaching " Your neighbour is yourself, and you are to love 
him, not because he is your neighbour, but because he is not different 
from yourself ;” and the saying, “Thou shalt not kill” with the teach- 
ing “No one should injure any living being.” And then he quotes 
the opinion of Max Müller that in the Vedfnta we find ethics at the 
beginning, ethics in the middle, and ethics at the end, and ends up by 
snuffing out the utilitarian “greatest good to the greatest suidbe": 
with the Vedântic " highest good to all.” 
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In brief, Mr. Bhattacharya’s Lecture is very pleasant reading, and 
though it would not be difficult to join issue with him on some points, 
especially when he approaches the borderland of the mystic, he sets 
forth the philosophical outline of the Vedanta clearly and understand- 
ingly. Taking it all round, the little book is the best of its kind that 


has yet appeared. 
G. R. S. M. 


THE ESOTERIC BASIS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By W. Kingsland. [London : Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. ; 1895. 3s. 6d.] 

TuIs book containsthe two pamphlets published by Mr. Kingslandin 
1891 and 1893, relating to Christian Doctrine and to the Book of Genesis. 
Besides these essays two new ones are added on “The Logos” and 
“The Gospel.” The essays are prefaced by an excellent introduction, 
clearly written and moderate in tone, pointing out the imperfections in 
the ordinary Christian system and the necessity for postulating a pro- 
founder teaching as the foundation of the Christian religion. The 
book, and especially the introduction, will be useful to those who 
follow the Christian form of faith, but who seek for further light which 
will aid them to a better understanding of their own religion. 

The distinction between the Old and New Téstaments is pointed out 
in the first essay. According to the author: 

“The Old Testament containsthe record of man’s fall,contains under 
the form of an historical allegory the secret of those vast cosmic cycles 
by which spirit manifests in matter, by which the divine becomes 
human. . . . And as in the Old Testament the divine becomes 
human, so in the New Testament the human re-becomes divine. The 
New Testament contains in the form of an historical allegory the con- 
ditions of man’s redemption, that is to say, of his return to the spiritual 
planes of being, plus that self-consciousness, that ‘knowledge of good 
and evil,’ which is the purpose of his incarnation.” 

Genesis is expounded in a symbolical manner, according to the 
geometrical system hinted atin The Secret Doctrine. There is a good 
deal of The Secret Doctrinein this essay, but Genesis does not play a very 
important part. A student of Theosophical literature will find much 
that is useful, but the average Christian reader will not be a to gain 
a great deal from the exposition. 

In “The Logos” the author approaches more solid ground, bat again 
quotes more from modern Theosophical writings than from Christian 
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authorities, although the latter supply plenty of material which could 
be used in defence of the position taken up. 

In the last essay an attempt is made to express the essence of the 
Christian teaching and the teaching of all true instructors of humanity. 
The Gospel taught, it is said, is “ the Gospel of the DIVINE NATURE OF 
MAN.” 

The book is a very readable one from beginning to end and is 
admirably suited for those whose religious instincts lead them to a 
Christian mode of thought. 


A. M. G. 


THEOSOPHICAL ANALOGIES IN THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


By Miss L. Schram. [London: Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. ; 1s.] 


THIS pamphlet is an attempt to trace out the scheme of Dante's great 
work along Theosophical lines, showing that his ideas were substantially 
the same as those familiar to us in modern Theosophical literature. 
The conception on which the argument is based is an allegorical one 
founded on a letter written by Dante himself, in which he says that 
taken literally the poem relates to the state of souls after death, but 
allegorically to the nature and destiny of man, or the working out of 
Karma, in Eastern phraseology. 

The passage on page 6, comparing some of his ideas with Darwin’s 
theories, is not very intelligible and had much better have been left out, 
as there does not appear to be the slightest connection between the two 
thinkers. Dante’s scheme, according to the author, was based on the 
idea of Divine love, which is spiritual unity. All souls proceeded from 
one great centre and by the power of that love tend to return and to 
be re-absorbed. Man’s own power of freewill is all that prevents this 
return. While undoubtedly those ideas may be found at the root of all 
orthodox or heretical religious teaching, the proofthat Dante consciously 
worked on such a conception is not to be found here. So far as the 
interpretative part of the essay is concerned, there is utilised more of 
modern Theosophy than of ancient Dante. The essay includes an 
epitome of the story of the poem and gives the general reader a fair 
conception of the work. , 


A. M. G. 
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INDIAN PALMISTRY. 


By J. B. Dale. [Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. ; 15.] 


STUDENTS will welcome this unique little volume, as it comprises a 
good deal of information and gives to our western minds quite a 
novel system of both calculations and nomenclature. 

Thetwosystems in their essentials are one, but there is a considerable 
difference in detail. Take, for instance, the line commonly designated 
as the “line of heart.” It is here called the “ line of fortune.” The 
head line in the English system becomes the “liver line,” while the 
one of the liver becomes the line of the head by the Indian method. 

One main point of difference is shown by the manner of calculating 
the time of events. 

All students know that the line bounding the thumb, or *' life line,” 
is used for reckoning age or time of occurrences. Now the English 
palmists reckon from the top of the line against the forefinger or Mount 
of Jupiter for the first age—infancy—and so proceed downwards to the 
end—old age—near the wrist line. It is just the reverse in the Indian 
system. It starts from the wrist—as first age—and soon. The book 
is clearly written and the first plate is very novel. We (palmists 
especially) are indebted to Mr. Dale for giving us the benefit of investi- 
gating the two systems, and the very moderate price of the book puts 
it well within the reach of all. 

B. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST (Adyar). 


Vol. XVI, No. 9:—“ Old Diary Leaves" 
is very chatty this month and forms 
entertaining reading. The now famous 
rose phenomenon is described in a 
characteristic manner, and also another 
of H. P. B.’s occult performances with a 
lamp. A series of shlokas fromthe Mirgaya 
Jaina is given in this number, and the 
work is to be completely translated. A 
well-written article, “Theosophy is an 
Idea,” in the thoughtful style of M. N. 
Dvivedi, endeavours to point out the 
impersonal nature of Theosophy. Rao- 
chahoi writes on Zoroastrianism, and 
gives much useful information, Some 
interesting selections are given from a 
book written about half a century ago, by 
an obscure American medium. Richard 
Harte contributes a review of Tolstoi’s 
religious ideas, and shows a close study 
of that author’s works. In ‘“‘A Real Yogi,” 
an account of an interview with a supposed 
“Mahatma,” some peculiar and erroneous 
views are expounded; one of which is 
that the period between death and re- 
incarnation is never more than one or two 
hours, the 1,500 years mentioned referring 
tothe human breath, each breath standing 
for a year. The issue also includes “The 
Rådhåsvåmi Society of Agra." an un- 
complimentary criticism of the Brahma 
Sam4j. and an excellent review of 
Solovyoff's Modern Priestess of Isis. 

À. 


THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. X, iNo. 3:—" H. S. Olcott versus 
H. P. B.” is a most vulgar attack on Col. 
Olcott. He is “ignorant to this day of 
practical Occultism,” “is no Occultist 
whose decision we will accept,” and so 
on. The same authority declared a few 
months ago that Col. Olcott had “ chelds” 
of his own, whom he instructed in 
Occultism. But conditions were different 
then. The rest of the issue contains some 
articles of moderate interest, and letters 
from Dr. Hartmann and Dr. Keightley, 
the latter displaying an extraordinary 
conception of honourable dealing in 
relation to private matters. 

A. 


THE VAHAN (London), 

Vol. IV, No 12:—The minute portion of 
“Enquirer” appearing in last month's 
Våhan was, unfortunately, not a signal 
for its continued reappearance, for in this 
issue disputable matter still occupies a 
prominent position. The Executive Notice 
of the President, written from Spain, is 
printed at the beginning, and is followed 
by two letters on the notorious “Legend of 
Che-Yew-Tsang;” one from Mra. Keight- 
ley denying the statement of Mrs. Besant, 
and the second from Herbert Burrows, 
somewhat angrily enquiring if there are 
any more of such legends. Mr. Mead 
prints an extraordinary letter from Mrs, 
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Keightley, which, as he says, “may 
throw some light on the making of 
legends.” The mysterious meeting with 
Che-Yew-Tsang, and the solemn “I am 
the Chinaman. Silence,” makean incident 
worthy of preservation for its humour. 

A. 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH LODGE (Edinburgh). 


Vol. [I, No. 20:—Includes a paper on 
“Old Theories of Health and Disease in 
Relation to the Tatwas,” by ‘M.D.;" 
and a note “Concerning Masters or 
Mahatmas.” “M.D.” criticises the general 
ideas of the ancient Hindus, Greeks, and 
Alchemists relating to the “magnetic 
currents or forces and their influence on 
health.” These are taken in conjunction 
with the temperaments according to 
Alexander Stuart. No very definite con- 
clusion is come to, except that many of 
the statements appear to be hopelessly 
unintelligible. The President adds a short 
note, in case anyone should suppose that 
the Scottish Lodge accepted anything 
inaccurate, stating ‘‘that the criticisms of 
the able author refer entirely to published 
bonka, and not to the teachings of the 
Scottish Lodge.” 

A. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST 
(Dublin). 

Vol. III, No. 9:—The Irish Theosophist 
contains twenty pages of reading matter. 
Of these, fourteen are devoted to defence 
of Mr. Judge and attack on Mrs. Besant, 
apparently to emphasise the pious aspira- 
tion of Mr, Hargrove, “I would to God 
they would stop these slanders and leave 
others to get on with the work.” The 
few pages remaining are devoted to a 
short review, " Letters to a Lodge” and 
a much revised version of Paul’s famous 
chapter on Love in the Ffistle to the 
Corinthians. The latter is very cleverly 
done, but what an illustration for Max 
Nordau! 

A. 
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THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 
(Redcar). 

Vol. II, No 20:—The Editor in his 
“ Remarks” shows a peculiar conception 
of the present difficulties and of the 
method of overcoming them by changes 
in organization. An excellent report is 
given of Mra. Besant’s lecture on “The 
Pilgrimage of the Soul” Miss Shaw 
writes nicely on “Womanhood.” The 
issue is concerned mainly with the Con- 
stitution of the Society, and all the articles 
are written with approval of the late 
American Section’s action, apparently 
ignoring the fact that that Section decided 
that there was no Theosophical Society 
in existence outside of America. 
“Brotherhood” has altogether lost its 
bearings in this magazine. 

A. 


— 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 

Vol. V1, No. 4:—This number contains 
some excellent original articles besides 
the translations of H. P. B.’s “Mysteries 
of the After-Life,” and the Countess 
Wachtmeister’s sketch of Madame Bla- 
vatsky and 74e Secret Doctsine. The 
opening paper is on the projection of the 
astral body and the limite of the terres- 
trial atmosphere, giving an account of 
someexperiments. M. Burnouf concludes 
his metaphysical article on Time, Space 
and Motion, and Dr. Pascal’s outline of 
some Theosophical teachings is also con- 
cluded. M. Guymiot writea clearly on 
the three planes and states of conscious- 
ness according to the Eastern concep- 


tion. 
A. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 

Vol. Iil, No. 6:—The sketch of the life 
and teachings of Pythagoras is concluded 
in this number, a short outline of the 
Tetraktys and its meaning being given, 
and also some account of the discoveries 
in geometry attributed to him. Follow- 
ing this is a continuation of the review 
of the recent book, Sobre el Origen Polié- 
drico de las Especies. The portion of the 
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book dealing with the formation of the 
seven regular solids from the primary 
four-sided figure is described, with the 
correspondences between the seven 
colours and tones. The relation between 
the acids and bases and these figures 
might be made clearer. The connections 
appear somewhat artificial. The article 
on Masonry is concluded, the essential 
ideas of “Masoneria Invisible” being 
given in question and answer form. An 
account is also given of the short visit of 
Col. Olcott, and the translations proceed 
as usual, with the exception of Zetters 
that have helped me, which will be con- 
tinued in the next issue. 
A. 
ANTAHKARANA (Barcelona). 

Vol. II, No. 13:—The first article is on 
“Practical Socialism.” The only real 
and practical means by which the present 
misery can be removed is by the destruc- 
tion of egotism and selfish desire. A 
somewhat murky picture of the present 
age is given. The second chapter of the 
Bhagavad Gtid is concluded, and a trans- 
lation of a short article on the reasons 
for the existence of Theosophy 1s given. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 

Vol. IV, No. 38:—The first article in 
this number is on Yoga, Raja and Hatha 
Yoga heing taken up. "India and her 
Sacred Language” is a paper read before 
the Dutch Lodge. The translations are: 
The Key to Theosophy, Through Storm to 
Peace, The Idyll of the White Lotus, The 
Story of the Snake, and Letters that have 
helped me. 

A. 


THE UNKNOWN WORLD (London). 


Vol. II, No. 5:—The Editor in his notes 
discusses some of the present Theoso- 
phical troubles, and gives a very humor- 
ous epitome of a recent circular. ‘The 
Shining Pyramid” is a tale written by 
Arthur Machen, the author of The Great 
God Pan, a book which attracted much 
attention q short time ago. One of the 
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most interesting articles is a description 
of the later views and history of Lake 
Harris, and his school, by a follower. 
The extraordinary ideas put forward and 
the phrasing used are not calculated to 
arouse a sense of reverence in the reader's 
mind. 
A. 
ATMA’S MESSENGER 
(New Haven, Con.). 

Vol. I, No. 2:—The title of this maga- 
zine is liable to give one a severe shock 
when first met with. It has a most 
irreverent sound. This number consists 
of some short articles on Fraternity and 
Theosophy, a sketch of certain Theoso- 
phical teachings, notes on various Theo- 
sophical and other subjects, and reports 
of some twenty “Fraternal Societies.” 
The titles of the latter are delightful ard 
varied: “The City Guard,” “ Knights of 
the Golden Eagle,” “ Knights of Pythias," 
“ Plumbers’ Union,” “Royal Arcanum,” 
and the like. 

A. 
THE ARYA BALA BODHINI 
(Madras). 

Vol. T, No. §:—Mrs Lloyd continues 
her article on “How an English boy is 
brought up,” in a chatty manner that 
must be interesting to the boys of the 
East. A general sketch of the Hindu 
religion is attempted by S. S. H. Chowd- 
hury, intended, we presume, for the in- 
formation of boys. Its metaphysics 
would be about as palatable to youthful 
English taste as the other physics are. 
The rest of the magazine includes short 
papers on Karma, the Hindu revival, and 
“Did Christ visit India?” the latter being 
reprinted from The North British 
Advocate and founded on the “Issa” 
joke. The little magazine promises to 
have a good future. 

A 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 
Vol. VII, Nos. 17to 20 :—Some selections 
from The Questions of King Milinda, 
translated by Rhys Davids in the “Sacred 
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Books of the East ” series, are given. The 
Visuddhimayga still continues, in a some- 
what clearer fashiou than before. Several 
reprints of interest to Buddhist readers 
complete the issues, 

A. 


THE LAMP (Toronto). 

Vol. I, No. 11:—Containsa shortsketch 
of Dr. Buck, the conclusion of an article 
on the rationale of Theosophy and notes 
on Biblical and other subjects. Solovyoff's 
remarkable account of the vision or visit 
of the Master is reprinted from his 
Modern Priestess of Isis. “The Mystery 
of the Moon ” continues. 

A. 
GOD, THE UNIVERSE, AND THE 
HINDU TRINITY. 

This pamphlet consists of a reprint of 
some articles published in 74e Theosophic 
Thinker with some emendations. An ex- 
position of the Hindu philosophical con- 
ceptions is attempted, and some interest- 
ing symbolical explanations of figures of 
BrahmA, Vishnu, Shiva, and other Gods 
are given. 

A. 


THE SPHINX (Brunswick). 


Vol. XX, Nos. 111, 112:—Dr. Hibbe- 
Schleiden's observant letterson his travels 
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in Southern India are continued. Dr. 
Kuhlenbeck's two papers contain much 
of interest, especially the one on "The 
Medicineof the North American Indians.” 
Amongst other articles and short papers 
we notice those on “Immortality,” by 
Dr. Henne am Rhyn, and Paul Lanzky’s 
“Aphorisms of a Hermit.” 
A. J. W. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Book Notes, with a long list of second- 
hand books of interest ; The Churchof the 
Future, a most eccentric pamphlet, giving 
the principles of the new church, the 
“Order of the Golden Age,” which is to 
have “Angels,” and “Bishops,” and 
“ Priests”; The Sanmarga Bodhinl; The 
Moslem World ; Light, containing a long 
interview with “General Lorrison ” on the 
Mysteries of Mediumship and other in- 
teresting articles and letters; The Agnos- 
tic Journal; Adhydimé Mala; The As- 
trological Magazine, of Bellary, a new 
Indlan periodical proposing to give ex 
planations of the various Eastern and 
Western systems, and other information 
relating to Astronomy and like subjects; 
Theosophy in Australia, a reincarnation 
of the Australian Theosophist, to which 
we wish longer life in this than it enjoyed 
in its useful former body. 
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